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CuHapter XIV: At tHe FLower-SnHow. 


ye CHRISTOPHERSON was not quite certain that she 

liked this second appearance of Geoffry Bridge upon the 
scene. Possibly it was intrusive and aggravating for him to appear 
when she was fighting his battles with her vacillating mamma. The 
action did not savour of that becoming modesty which should have 
been natural to his years. She thought it even suggested that he 
had taken a great deal of pains not to find those flowers in which 
it was simply affectation to pretend an interest. For an instant she 
looked grave, only for an instant, as the colour mounted to his face, 
and a disappointed, even a vexed, expression followed the compla- 
cency with which he had first addressed her. She saw that he had 
taken her changed manner as part and parcel of that new stand-off- 
ishness of which Mr. Lawson had set the example, and she was 
quick to assume her usual expression. 

‘*T shall be very happy to show you the flowers,’’ said Maud, 
rising. 

‘** Thank you,” he replied. 

She had smiled at him, but his face had not altered a great 
deal, and he stood hesitating for an instant, as if he had not quite 
made up his mind to avail himself of her superior knowledge. 

‘“*T am taking you from your mamma,”’ he said. 

‘* Pray do not mind me, Mr. Bridge,”’ replied Mrs. Lawson in 
a half-agegrieved tone; ‘‘Mr. Lawson will be here in a few minutes. 
I shall do very well in the shade till he comes.” 

‘*Tf—if you do not mind, then,’’ he said to Maud, with the same 
grave politeness, and Maud, feeling very much as if she had offended 
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him, and even feeling sorry for it, took her place by his side. He 
did not offer her his arm—it was a fashion falling into disuse, he knew; 
there was a space of three or four feet between them as they walked, 
and it was a distance which he did not endeavour to make less. 
She wished that he would say something, if only that the day was 
hot again, but he did not utter a word, and after a while she glanced 
at this silent man a little anxiously. 

‘* Have you been in Sir John de Chipney’s park before ?”’ she 
asked. 

** When I was a boy, and ran wild about the place like the rab- 
bits,”” he answered. ‘‘ We Bridges were all very poor then.” 

She did not like this allusion to the poverty of his early years ; 
it seemed to her quick apprehension to be studied, and as if he had 
brought in the topic with a wrench. 

‘* Your grandmamma is not amongst the visitors to-day,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘No; she was afraid of the fatigue and heat, and was wiser than 
her grandson.”’ 

‘* Tn stopping away, do you mean?” asked Maud. 

‘Yes, in stopping away.”’ 

‘You are sorry that you have come to the show ?” 

**T do not say that I am sorry, Miss Christopherson,” he ans- 
wered; ‘‘only that I am lacking in wisdom to thrust myself among 
these great folk.”’ 

‘*That is the forced humility which is akin to satire. What 
has displeased you ?”’ 

‘* Nothing has displeased me.” 

** Yes, it has,’’ said Maud quickly. 

‘Has it?’ he answered, and a smile broke over his face at 
her contradiction. ‘‘ Then I will endeavour to give you an expla- 
nation presently.’’ 

They had entered the tent reserved especially for amateur con- 
tributions, and Maud Christopherson pointed out the flowers which 
the gardeners at the Woodlands had sent in for competition. 

‘*' We have not gained a prize,” said. Maud; ‘‘ Mr. Lawson con- 
siders that that is accounted for by his absence on committee this 
morning ; but the flowers are not equal to those about them, and 
the roses are very poor by comparison.” 

‘* Yes, they are,” said Geoffry absently. 

He did not take a great deal of interest in the plants now that 
he had been shown them; and he went out of the tent again with 
her in an indolent dreamy fashion, which was calculated to annoy 
Maud once more with him. 

‘* You are not fond of flowers ?”’ she said carelessly. 

** Not particularly,”’ he replied in the same absent manner. 

Maud felt that she had caught him in a trap, and with her 
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usual want of consideration for replies that might be embarrassing 
to her, she said, 

‘« Then why did you affect so great an interest in these ?” 

Geoflry looked her steadily in the face, and she wished that she 
had not asked the question. 

‘Because I wanted your company for a few moments,” he said; 
‘‘ because I wished to say a few words to you.” 

‘* Indeed! What can you possibly want to say to me ?” 

‘‘T hardly know whether there is any occasion for my troubling 
you now with my confidence—such confidence as it is,” he said ir- 
resolutely; ‘‘but I may as well speak out, Miss Christopherson.” 

Maud felt unaccountably nervous for the next minute and a half, 
and then took courage again. 

‘‘ Well,” she said. 

‘Tt may have struck you,” he commenced, “ that Mr. Lawson 
did not receive me quite so courteously as he might have done, under 
the circumstances, this morning. I don’t know that I felt hurt— 
I don’t think that I was hurt in any great degree—but I wished 
to assure you—not him,” he added, ‘‘ that I had no intention of 
forcing myself upon your stepfather’s company on the strength of 
the trivial accident which threw us together yesterday. Mr. Law- 
son has a perfect right to choose his own friends and to look down 
upon me.” 

‘*No; he has no right to look down upon the man who saved 
his life scarcely twenty-four hours since,” cried Maud warmly. ‘If 
you think that he has done so, I apologise for him.” 

‘*Pardon me, but I cannot accept this apology; I have not asked 
for it. I have implied that I do not see the necessity for making it. 
Withdraw it, if you please.” 

He asked this with a quiet force and dignity which she could 
not resist. ‘‘ It is withdrawn,’’ she murmured. 

‘‘T am not a rich man yet,” he continued; ‘‘ and possibly have 
assumed too much on my present position, or on the strength of 
my master’s promises. I was made welcome at your home last 
night, and learned too quickly to be bold and at my ease there. 
But then I have mixed a great deal with my superiors during the 
last two years, and the grandeur of your house did not awe me suf- 
ficiently.” 

«« Mr. Bridge !”’ 

Maud felt once more inclined to protest against his remarks, 
until some strange tears rose suddenly to her eyes. 

‘‘T have no covert meaning,” he said, ‘‘ and you are judging 
me ungenerously. I speak simply the truth. Your home is a grand 
one, mine is not ; and you were very kind, and made me too quickly 
forget my place.” 

** Why this humility to me ?” 
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‘Tt is not humility ; it is an egregious pride, from which, un- 
fortunately, we Bridges have suffered all our lives. It is my pride 
that understands yours, and acknowledges that you have all a right 
to consider me beneath you; but it is my pride also which I want 
you to understand.” 

‘¢T think I understand it.” 

‘‘ Neither your stepfather, your mother, nor you have any rea- 
son to fear I shall become too intrusive,” he continued. ‘‘I don’t 
know that a Bridge ever thrust himself into a society which was not 
inclined to welcome him with open arms; and the Bridges of the 
present day have the pride of their ancestors strongly developed. I 
want you to hint this to Mr. Lawson: it may calm-down his fears.” 

‘You profess not to be hurt at all this, Mr. Bridge,” - said 
Maud, almost archly ; ‘‘ but you are.” 

**T assure you that I am not,’”’ he replied. 

‘* Then why are you unjust?” she asked. ‘‘ Why do you in- 
clude me in your charge ?” 

‘‘T make no charge, Miss Christopherson.” 

** You speak of me as you have spoken of mamma and her hus- 
band,” she said. ‘‘ Has my manner been so repellent and objec- 
tionable, that you should school me too ?” 

**T do not school you,” he cried. ‘‘ You have been everything 
that is kind, until this afternoon; and then—” 

** And then I saw that you had taken advantage of a prior offer 
too readily, especially as you did not care anything about flowers.”’ 

He saw her smile, and his face lighted up in a manner that was 
worth observing. 

**T have explained why I came a second time,” he said, ‘‘ but 
you will not forgive my effusiveness.” 

‘*T will forgive everything, if you own that you were hurt.” 

‘* Well, I was hurt then, but only with you,’’ he said very hur- 
riedly ; ‘‘ for my estimation of you was a high one, and I had not 
dreamed of your turning against me at a moment’s notice, or looking 
down upon me with the rest of them. You had spoken of position 
to me, and had set me by your side as an equal and a friend.” 

‘*Have I said anything to make you change your opinion, 
then ?” 

** My opinion that I am your equal and your friend—do you 
mean that ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

**No; you have not said anything, only looked a little grave 
once; and if you call me friend or equal, or even think me so, and 
let not another word escape you, I shall from this hour be ever highly 
honoured.”’ 

He bowed, and Maud looked away from his great gray eyes, and 
said not another word until they were close upon Mrs. Lawson, by 
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whose side was sitting her unamiable husband, with the handle of 
his walking-stick in his mouth. Then she spoke in a low voice. 

‘‘ You will address Mr. Lawson as if you saw nothing strange 
or annoying in his manner,” she said. 

‘‘ There is nothing strange or annoying in his manner to me, I 
assure you,”’ he replied, laughing ; and Maud was quite assured this 
time that there was not. 

“‘ T hope that I have not detained Miss Christopherson too long, 
Mrs. Lawson. The Woodland roses are very charming ; I like them 
best myself,” he said; ‘‘ and you will allow me to sympathise with 
you in being only honourably mentioned by the judges.—O, by the 
way, Mr. Lawson, I have seen a copy of the Brayling Post, and the 
reporter has certainly laid-on his colours with an unsparing hand. 
The whole thing is a caricature of the reality, and you were quite 
right to protest against the absurdities of the description.” 

‘* It has been altogether a most ridiculous fuss about nothing,’” 
said Mr. Lawson, taking the ivory knob from his mouth to reply. 

‘‘T agree with you. We will drop the subject for ever, Mr. 
Lawson. Good-afternoon. You will probably stay here a little 
while longer; but I must get back to the old lady, who dines early 
as arule. I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you at Sir John 
de Chipney’s ball next week. Good-day again.” 

He raised his hat, and went away at a smart pace, making 
straight for the entrance-gates and home. 

‘* That fool Sir John has asked him, then,’’ growled Lawson; 
‘*or he has contrived to ask himself.” 

‘* Did he tell you that he was asked, Maud ?”’ said Mrs. Lawson 
suspiciously. 

‘*No; why should he, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Lawson did not reply to this rejoinder, and Maud did not 
repeat the question. 

Meanwhile the new firebrand of discussion which fate had fiung 
unceremoniously into the Lawson family went homewards in a happy 
frame of mind. The day had been an auspicious one upon the whole, 
and there were many words of Maud Christopherson’s to linger on, 
and to take comfort from; it was very pleasant to believe that 
she was sorry for the Lawson arrogance, which had only made him 
smile a little. 

Geoffry found his grandmother with her spectacles on, sitting 
close against the window in her neat little drawing-room, reading 
with great attention that morning’s number of the Brayling Post. 

‘*O, my brave boy, do you know what they say of you here ?” 
she cried, as he came into the room. 

‘* Yes; a whole pack of lies, which have not been either neatly 
shuffled or cut. Put that monstrous fiction behind the fire, mother.” 

He called her ‘ mother’ very often, and when his heart was full. 
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‘*T shall do nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Bridge. 

‘‘There’s not a particle of truth in it, and yet I believe I have 
been asked to a party on the strength of it.”’ 

‘* A party! where ?” 

“At Sir John de Chipney’s. The old gentleman knows Mr. 
Merton, and took a deal of pains to find me out. It was very polite 
of him.” 

‘* Shall you go ?” 

‘*O yes; I shall go everywhere.” 

“Tf he had had any politeness in him, he would have asked 
me,” Mrs. Bridge affirmed. 

‘Tt was a hasty kind of invitation, and I am afraid he did not 
think of you.” 

‘*T shall be glad for you to go, though,” she said thoughtfully. 
‘Tt wanted that to show the Brayling folk what a gentleman you 
have grown.” 

‘**T have been trying to show them that little fact to-day,’ 
Geoffry laughing, ‘‘ and have had my comb cut.” 

‘** Not those Lawsons—”’ 

**O, never mind them; the angel of the house of Lawson was 
more than kind; that’s enough. She was frank and generous. By 
George ! Beauty would have apologised for the Beast, if I would have 
allowed her; and there is not such another girl in all the world.” 

‘* Well, don’t hammer the table like that, Geoffry, or I shall 
think that you have been drinking.” 

**So I have —love-draughts which have gone down to my 
heart.” 

The old woman began shaking very violently, and betrayed more 
excitement than her grandson. 

‘Do you really think there is a chance, Geoffry ?”’ 

‘* Heaven knows,” he answered; ‘‘I hope there is. She is not 
engaged; she is interested in my position ; she is sorry for the ill- 
manners of her stepfather; she is not happy at home, I am sure; 
and when I tell her that I love her very much, she may tell me to 
hope for her in time.”’ 

‘* When you are rich ?” 

‘‘Hang it, no; I hope that neither of us will ever think of 
riches.” 

** But you said that you would do nothing rashly. You will not 
say a word to lower yourself in her proud eyes, if you find out how 
little she is thinking of you. You promised that last night.” 

‘“No,” he answered; ‘‘ if I find that out for myself, I will say 
never a word.” 

Mrs. Deborah Bridge had succeeded effectually in damping the 
ardour of her uncontrollable grandson, and she regarded her work 
with grim satisfaction as he sat down gravely to his dinner. 


b 


said 
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‘‘ The boy must be prepared for a disappointment,’’ she said to 
herself some hours afterwards; ‘‘ he mustn’t break his heart about 
a woman three years older than himself. Perhaps it’s as well that 
this fancy has come early to him, and in the holidays, when he can 
afford to be foolish.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
MARMADUKE SPANSWICK TRIES TO BE HONEST. 


WHEN the misfortunes of Marmaduke Spanswick had culmi- 
nated in the publication of his name on the black-board at police- 
stations, and in his abrupt withdrawal from the business at Spital- 
fields, Mr. Spanswick, late of the Emporium, had wandered for a 
while restlessly about the world. He had placed his trust in Kay- 
ley, his old and confidential clerk, and had discovered, when it was 
too late, that the crookedness of that cashier’s moral character was 
only on a par with his obliquity of vision. The little money that 
Marmaduke had contrived to take away with him at a moment’s 
notice had not made itself into money after the old fashion, his 
opportunities for safe investments being limited, and his sense of 
personal security keeping him aloof from the vulgar curiosity of the 
world. He had wandered to and fro, he had hidden himself in 
various places, waiting patiently for ‘‘ that affair’ to blow over, in 
which he was more sinned against than sinning. He had tried very 
hard all his life to keep honest ; he had had a good business, and had 
thriven in it, and been energetic and sharp—awfully sharp, as hun- 
dreds in Spitalfields could testify ; and it was his wretch of an uncle 
who had led his innocent steps into temptation. That unlucky old 
fellow had been in Paris with his brother, Marmaduke’s father— 
both of them not worth their salt, and both hiding from their credi- 
tors—and Marmaduke’s father had died suddenly in the streets, and 
been picked up by the civil authorities, and put, like a cod-fish, on a 
cool slab in the Morgue, with water trickling on him, to keep him 
sweet and cool until some one claimed him, or he was buried un- 
claimed. It was that wretch of an uncle who had recognised his 
brother, and, fraught with an evil inspiration, and thinking of a little 
child of his who was starving with him then, had deposed to the 
lie that it was a certain George Spanswick, late clerk in an Eng- 
lish banking-house, and afterwards financial agent in a small way, 
who was lying there dead of a broken heart in the gay city. He 
told a long story of George Spanswick’s troubles, and melted the 
hearts of his auditors; and he wrote to Marmaduke Spanswick to 
inform him that his uncle was dead, and to ask him to the funeral, 
in the name of his affectionate father, William. He, Marma- 
duke, knew nothing of the trick until two days after the funeral, 
which he did not attend; he had given notice to the life-assurance 
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that he held a policy on the life of his uncle George Spanswick, 
secured to him for money advanced at various periods of his life— 
not much money, and amply secured—Marmaduke having acted like 
a business man throughout, and driven a hard bargain with uncle 
George. He could swear on his oath that he was never more sur- 
prised in his life—never more disappointed and shocked—than when 
he encountered uncle George in London, and heard the whole story 
of his father’s decease. It was a long story, and George Spans- 
wick wept very much, and wrung his hands, and talked about his 
child, and made every excuse on the score of stern necessity—which 
had been throughout his life his one excuse, sage and philosophical 
and self-assuring ; and Marmaduke, touched by the recital—was not 
his heart always open to other people’s suffering ?—consented at 
last that uncle George should remain for all time to come his father, 
William Spanswick. It was thus that Jenny became an orphan, and 
eligible for the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum ; and Marmaduke, with 
tears in his eyes at the family bereavement, drew five hundred pounds 
from the Afflicted Widows’ Life Assurance Society, payable at the 
death of George Spanswick, financial agent as aforesaid. 

And after that the deluge; and all the plans of his life bowled 
down by one ball from a bit of a girl. ‘‘ The whole nine floored in 
one throw,”’ he said to himself with many a bitter sigh. 

He had not prospered since, we have already asserted ; it seemed 
as if he were never to prosper again, but to wade on against a stream 
of ill-luck which met him breast-high, and threatened to take him 
off his feet and drown him. Need we be surprised that Marma- 
duke’s temper was soured by these continual misfortunes, or that 
his moral sense became gradually blunted by disuse, and that he 
saw in all the world about him only a jostling crowd of fools and 
knaves? Still he tried to be honest; he tried to live and earn a 
crust, and keep from the touch of a policeman’s hand. His position 
was a difficult one ; for the pettiest of larcenies might bring about the 
whole story, and make of him a miserable wretch with cropped hair, 
in a cell at Millbank, or in a fine bracing quarry at Portland. A 
big fraud might pay, should the chance ever present itself, which 
was not likely ; but to get a few shillings by a paltry trick, was not 
worth the risk. So he endeavouréd to keep honest, though he had 
no faith in the honesty of his fellow-men, and believed himself to be 
one of the most injured men in England. He did not adopt William 
Spanswick's principle—we shall call him William Spanswick to the 
end of the book—and keep in hiding too much, after the first novelty 
of the case had worn its bloom away. He trusted to fresh crimes 
and misdemeanours, and to its being nobody's business to hunt for 
him too closely, after two or three years had passed. Confident in 
public forgetfulness and his own changed appearance, he faced so 
ciety at last, and was seen prowling on race-courses, doing his litth 
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bets, trying to start as a betting-man himself, descending even 
so low in the scale at times as to hunt under carriages for fragments 
of the feast, and to beg hard in town for the privilege of holding a 
horse or running for acab. And all this time—here he would grow 
excited, and pull at his hair—there were two, three, or four thousand 
pounds—God knows how much more—of his own property in the 
Emporium at Spitalfields. Sometimes he thought, if he could be sure 
of getting that, or being able to transfer it, or putting it by until 
he ‘‘came out,’’ he would surrender and take his punishment, and 
go back years hence, with a slight prison-flavour about him, to re- 
spectability and Junction-street. But the probability was remote, for 
there was no one in whom to trust, and he understood the English 
law so badly. If he could only get a chance of something else—of 
serving-out other people as people had served him ! 

And then the chance came, or seemed to come—for he was not 
certain ; and the ramifications of a new scheme were manifold, and 
required hard study to see clearly to the end. But he had found 
papers in Geoffry Bridge’s desk which no one was likely to miss 
but Geoffry Bridge, who was taking his three-weeks holiday in Dor- 
setshire. What might be done in three weeks by a man who was 
shrewd, not too particular, and understood business and money- 
value and securities and bills as he did, from past experience as his 
uncle’s clerk, and afterwards from study of the art of credit at the 
Spitalfields Emporium ? There was the account of Geoffry Bridge 
at his bank—but that was not a very large sum; and there was 
Geoffry Bridge’s diary—a business sort of book, chiefly filled with 
scratchy entries, notes of certain bills, and the dates as to when and 
where he had paid-in various sums of money to his employer’s 
account at the same bank where he had a small and private bal- 
ance of his own. At the same bank—that was strange! And yet 
not very strange ; for that rich Jew of a Merton would have recom- 
mended his young manager to the bank as a customer, if he had 
been asked —certainly not so very strange. He wondered what 
kind of signature Merton drew for cheques now; whether it was 
the same as in certain friendly letters which he had found in 
Bridge’s desk, and confiscated also on that Sunday when a bright 
and dazzling dream rose up before him, and he, as if by inspiration, 
saw it all at once ! 

But it was all a dream—a tremendous risk; and he intended 
to keep honest. Brooding ever the papers, studying various sig- 
natures with grave intentness, going into figures which did not 


concern him, speculating on private balances with which he had no 
connection, he still thought that he should die an honest man. In 
his two-pair back—shut up in one of those murky streets in Sebo, 
whither so much of poverty and misfortune has drified he thought 
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prospects, now that his uncle was going to the dogs as well as him- 
self. And if he had his rights, how different it would all be, and 
how aloof from temptation he should for ever remain! If it had 
not been for that dishonest scoundrel his uncle, who had buried his 
brother under a false name, he should have been in Junction-street 
at that very moment, peering through his trap at the poor humanity 
struggling at the counter for his goods. He had several brilliant 
ideas that week—wonderful ideas ; they were full of finesse, and the 
slightest flaw would mar the general effect ; but they would redound 
to his credit as a clever and far-seeing man, even if he were found 
out ; and the papers would say that he was a rogue out of the com- 
mon. Andif he were successful, no one would ever dream of him 
in connection with the business. He would prefer his own hard 
earnings certainly; and he would make one more effort to obtain 
them before he turned his back upon honesty for ever. No one 
should say that he did not try all he could to keep honest. 

Therefore, on the Sunday following his visit to his uncle’s lodg- 
ing-house in Northumberland-street Strand, he walked from Soho 
to Junction-street Spitalfields. It was a long and a tiring walk ; 
made almost defiantly, at six o’clock in the evening, when the 
streets were full of light, and there were many people moving in 
them. But he had grown defiant lately—or full of confidence in 
his altered aspect ; and certainly it would have puzzled his most 
intimate acquaintances—his old friends at the Monday-evening con- 
certs in the bar-parlours in Spitalfields, his fellow-shopkeepers, 
whose daughters he used to take to the City of London Theatre, 
or the Standard, or the daughters themselves, who, thought him 
** such a gentleman !’’—to recognise the bland, portly, bushy-haired, 
full-voiced tallyman in the shadowy, heavy-faced, hairless, shabby 
being, who, with his head bent downwards, shuffled along close to 
the kerbstone, and gave everybody the wall. The contrast of this 
new Marmaduke Spanswick with the old, the associations conjured 
up by his visit to the scene of his past prosperity, made him groan 
with anguish. Every street had its story; the mouth of every court 
he passed could have spoken of his evanescent powers. He had 
seized for rent here, he had sold-off every stick there, and told those 
disconsolate that they might go to the workhouse, and be hanged to 
them; he had had twenty first-rate customers down that street ; 
and this place by the market was worth fifteen shillings a-week to 
him, take the whole year round. He wished that he had not come; 
he knew well enough what Kayley would say, if he could ever get 
to speak to Kayley. Why should he torture himself in this way in 
order to prove satisfactorily to himself that there was no chance of 
keeping honest ? 

He rang feebly at the bell in the doorpost of the Emporium, 
and received no response ; he rang again with greater force ; finally 
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he nearly pulled the handle off, and was rewarded for his perse- 
yerance by the sudden appearance of a man at the door; of a man 
whom he did not care to see—one White, who had been his junior 
assistant five years come January next, and had been always a sal- 
low, slothful, and unfaithful hound. 

Mr. White failed to recognise him; and this said a great deal 
for the change in him, though Mr. White had not glanced at him, 
but had devoted his sole attention to his boots. 

‘* Now, then ; what are you kicking up this row for ?” 

** Is Mr. Kayley in ?” 

‘*No, he isn’t. And if it’s anything about business, I can’t 
attend to no business on a Sunday. It’s bad enough to be stewed 
and briled in here a-taking care of the place, without having any 
business to do. I ain’t paid for business, and-I sha’n’t.”’ 

** When’s Mr. Kayley likely to be in ?”’ 

** Don’t know. You'll find him in the Park ; he’s allers there 
of a Sunday listening to the music—it soothes him, he says; go 
and worry him.” 

Mr. White slammed the door in the face of its legal proprietor ; 
and the man deprived of his rights went and took a little walk 
in the deserted precincts of Spitalfields Market, and speculated 
amongst the empty sieves and barrows as to the advisability of 
getting into the house by the back way, and cutting young White’s 
throat. He was sure he could get into the house very well; and 
after the disposal of White’s hideous body, he might find a few 
pounds. A few pounds! when he might make thousands by a coup 
de main—no, that was not a likely idea, even though the few pounds 
would be his own legitimate property. 

He walked moodily away from the market, made a’ short-cut 
through back-streets to the Hackney-road, and went on like a man 
in a dream again, with the stream of men, women, and children that 
flowed-on in unbroken file towards the great East-end safety-valve. 
Once he stopped for beer at a public-house, and then went on again, 
a very thoughtful man, who was deaf to all the noises from the 
open beer-shops, fruit-shops, tobacco-shops, into which an unceasing 
crowd of life was flowing in and out. He was in Victoria-park at 
last ; a unit in the myriads who thronged the drive in the outer cir- 
cle, and he drifted along with the dense stream into which his identity 
was merged. He was very dull, very despondent, very miserable 
still; he had not made up his mind what to do, but money was 
wanting, and money he must have somehow; if not from Kayley, 
from some one else—no matter whom, so that he got it. 

He had struck-off by a side-path into the Park, and was among 
the flowers, with which a wise Woods and Forests had munificently 
adorned every available spot. He was among the people also: there 
was no escaping this mighty eastern section of the populace, who 
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filled every corner, covered every patch of greensward, and were wild 
with their freedom from the courts and alleys, the factories and 
manufactories, wherein they had gasped for breath for six days of 
the week. It was a strange seething mass, which philosophy might 
have paused to contemplate, and to exclaim, with hands uplifted in 
its grave bewilderment, ‘‘ What is to become of these ?—of all 
these little ones, with the faces of old men and women; of all 
these men and women of stunted growth and misshapen forms, who 
screamed and laughed and yelled with the excitement of their liberty ; 
of all these ragged and forlorn nomadics; of these thousands in their 
Sunday finery, and whose turn had come, for a little while, to wear 
bright colours, and look as if the day were worth the dressing for.” 

Marmaduke went straight to the orchestra, and paid his penny 
for that reserved space which a National Sunday League had par- 
titioned off for promenade, and in order to meet the expenses of the 
band. Here, with the densest crowd—for all Spitalfields, Shore- 
ditch, Houndsditch, and Hackney had striven to secure reserved 
seats—Marmaduke looked in vain for Mr. Kayley. He went round. 
the orchestra with Christians and Israelites, taking no comfort from 
quadrilles and polkas, and failing to be edified or to have his moral 
tone raised by the lively strains which issued from the raised pagoda. 
He hunted amongst the seats for Kayley, and finally gave him up 
in despair, and went away from the revellers, and drank at the 
Coutts’s fountain, without a blessing on her whose generous gifts 
had found their way far east. 

There was more music a few yards from him, and he crossed 
towards it, ahd mixed with some hundreds of people singing hymns 
in sturdy opposition to the band across the way, and singing too 
as if they meant it. There was a man with an accordion keeping 
the people in time and tune, and a clerical-looking individual dis- 
tributing copies of the verses, above which was an injunction to go 
to a place of worship; which was all very well, though the cool Park 
on summer evenings, many profanely considered, was to be preferred 
to a hot chapel, where smoking was strictly prohibited. And here 
Marmaduke Spanswick found Daniel Kayley of Junction-street, the 
man who reigned in his stead. He had scarcely hoped to find him ; 
and he gave a melodramatic start at the sight of the old cashier 
lying on his back on the green turf, with a copy of the hymns in 
his hands, singing in a shrill falsetto with the rest of the com- 
munity. 

Marmaduke did not like to disturb him till the hymn was con- 
cluded ; for Mr. Kayley appeared to enjoy it, and to sing with 
immense fervour. Marmaduke Spanswick was not a sanguine man 
now ; but he took heart of grace from the attitude and attention of 
Kayley, and thought it not unlikely that Daniel Kayley was consi- 
dering his future state. He sat down at a short distance from him, 
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and waited with exemplary patience. It was a long hymn, and he 
thought that it would never arrive at a conclusion; but the last 
notes rang out finally, and Marmaduke laid a big hand—very bony 
and knuckly it had become of late years—on the shoulder of his old 
servant. Daniel Kayley sat up very quickly, and turned his sallow 
face and oblique eyes towards his former master, who lost all hope 
at once. What a fool he had been to come all this way, thought 
Marmaduke ; tc believe in any good luck from this quarter! 

‘* You’re—yes, you’re Spanswick,”” said Mr. Kayley; ‘‘ don’t 
say you ain’t, because I’m sure you are.” 

**T haven’t come to say what I ain’t,” replied Marmaduke sen- 
tentiously. 

‘What have you come for?” said Kayley; ‘it isn’t safe for 
you to be out amongst these people—this side of the water too.” 

‘*No one would ever know me,”’ said Marmaduke. 

‘*T knew you on the instant; I ain’t forgot your face, Spans- 
wick. You take my advice’’—and here Mr. Kayley reversed the 
position, and laid his kite’s-claw of a hand on the shoulder of Mar- 
maduke—‘‘ and don’t stop here a minit more than you can help.” 

‘*Mind you, Kayley,’ said Marmaduke, turning very red, ‘‘ you’ve 
got my shop, my property, my back debts—everything ; ; and it’ll be 
as well for you to give me some of it—as well in the next world as 
this,” he added, thinking it was possible that Kayley might be turn- 
ing serious. 

‘** And mind you, Spanswick,’’ said the old gentleman, squinting 
his defiance at him, “I’ve got nothing only in trust for the crown 
or you, according as to how the law settles it. I don’t say that 
the Emporium is mine, though I’ve put my name up for a little 
while out of kindness, and so that people should forget you sooner, 
if you want to be forgot; and if you don’t, why let the law go 
straight: it will find me straight too.” 

**T’ve not done any harm: I can prove it.” 

‘*T wish you would,’’ said Kayley quietly: ‘‘I’m sick enough 
of the responsibility, I can tell you. I wish you would call a police- 
man, and give yourself up, and clear yourself before a judge and 
jury.” 

‘¢ So I could, but I won’t,” said Marmaduke, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

‘* You're the best judge, Spanswick.” 

‘* Will you help me? Upon my soul, I am hard upon starva- 
tion. Will you give me some of the money that belongs to me, and 
let me try to keep honest for a little longer ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know who the property belongs to, Spanswick: I wish 
I did. My heart’s good to help you,” with a melancholy shake of 
the head, ‘‘ but I can’t.” 

‘Don’t you hear me tell you that I’m starving ?” 
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‘‘Yes; you needn’t shout. So was I starving once, in. your 
service ; but I didn’t make a noise about it.” 

‘‘ What if I were to write to the Assurance, telling the company 
that my property was at their service? Where would ‘you be ?” 
said Marmaduke, with a last hope of arousing Daniel Kayley’s fears; 
but Daniel Kayley only smiled meekly, good man that he was. 

‘‘ The company tried that on,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I employed a capi- 
tal solicitor, and nothing could be made of the case; so they did 
not take it into court. It was my Emporium, not yours; and they 
couldn’t prove it otherwise. I had been the principal for years, for 
what they knew.” 

**'You scamp !” 

‘¢T wouldn’t write, Marmaduke, I wouldn’t write,’ said Mr. 
Kayley soothingly, ‘‘ unless you really wish to be found out, and 
to prove your innocence. I should be glad to see you back again 
in the old shop, unblemished like.”’ 

‘* Will you give me any money ?” 

‘* Not a penny, Spanswick,”’ said Kayley. ‘‘It’s not mine to 
give—I don’t know that it’s yours to take. Now here’s a police- 
man coming who was on the Junction-street beat for years. I 
wouldn’t show my face to him if I wanted the whole affair to blow 
over ; but if I didn’t, I’d speak up like a man.” 

** Kayley,’”’ said Spanswick rising, ‘‘there’s only one fellow in 
the world I should like to kill, and that’s you. You stop my being 
honest—don’t forget that. It’s all your fault, damn you!” 

‘* Stay and hear this next hymn. It’s ‘ Iceland’s greasy moun- 
tains,’ I think they call it, Spanswick. You were always fond of 
singing, you know.” 

He lay back on the grass again, and took out his programme for 
inspection ; and Marmaduke, looking down upon him, felt the temp- 
tation to set his heavy heel on the man’s cadaverous countenance, 
and stamp the life out of him. But he was not brave, and he felt 
that there was another chance for him yet, and that Kayley had 
turned him from the path of virtue from that night and for ever. 
The assurance-business was not his fault—he had been compelled to 
take the money to save his uncle from detection. What would have 
been thought of him, if he had not called for the money due to him 
upon his uncle’s decease ? Why, his uncle had seen how necessary 
that was long ago! 

He went away from the east-end park and its thousands of east- 
end people streaming still towards the grass and flowers and music 
sacred and secular, although the twilight was coming on and the 
gates were shortly to be closed. He went doggedly and thoughtfully 
all the long way to Soho, turning his back upon Kayley and upon 
strict honesty for ever. In his own room in Soho he sat up late 
into the night, and wrote a great deal and went into figures. 
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He had been disposed many times in self-communion to put the 
blame of his misfortunes on various persons whom he had known 
through life—on Kayley, his uncle, Jenny Spanswick, even Maud 
Christopherson. On this occasion he mentally decided that Geoffry 
Bridge was the man who had brought him to ruin. Geoffry Bridge 
had found out his uncle; for Jenny had told him so once, when he, 
Marmaduke Spanswick, had been afraid of his uncle seeing his 
daughter at the school and betraying everything, and so had arranged 
a journey for him out of the way—and from Geoffry Bridge’s officious- 
ness had evolved all these crushing disasters in due course ; for his 
uncle had made a fool of himself and told all, as Marmaduke had 
imagined that he would. Therefore, whatever happened, it served 
Geoffry Bridge quite right. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE GROWING FANCY. 


Tue old, old fancy grew apace with Geoffry Bridge, and it was 
as well that he could afford time to be foolish just then, as his 
grandmother had remarked. The fiercer the storm, the sooner it 
would be spent, Mrs. Deborah Bridge considered; and she could have 
regarded the result with complacency, had her grandson been at all 
like other young men of his age, and inclined to giggle and smirk 
at every pretty face en route. But this Geoffry of hers had been a 


steady old-young person before the crucial period that had had its 
rise in Dorsetshire; he had been a man with a soul for business 
and a love of study, which had aged him wondrously early, though 
it had inspired his employer with rare confidence. Then, thought 
Mrs. Bridge, his antecedents, though deserving of all commendation, 
pointed uncompromisingly to one fact; that he had never given up 
one idea upon which he had set his heart, but had pursued it with 
a persistency which had invariably resulted in success. And now 
he had made-up his mind to love Maud Christopherson, and if pos- 
- sible to win her in the face ofall the difficulties which he was clear- 
sighted enough to see were in his way. To love her for certain, 
and to win her if he could, was the programme of Geoffry Bridge 
before he had been a week in Dorset. And if he lost her, still to 
love her always—in the old-fashioned style which went out with the 
Crusades—was his fixed intention, he being rather young at the 
business, after that happy meeting at Brayling flower-show, where 
she had acknowledged that he was her equal and friend. Heaven 
bless her for that first—possibly for that last—encouragement ; but 
she had really said her friend ! 

Geoffry Bridge spent the next week of his life in a vague and 
desultory fashion to those not in the secret of the anxiety which he 
had taken to heart. Only himself and his grandmother knew—we 
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will not assert that a third person even had a suspicion—that all 
his actions were regulated by the square and rule in that earnest 
and methodical way which had been one of the secrets of his worldly 
progress. He went at his love-affairs as he had pursued his business 
calculations, with all his perseverance, courage, and skill; he had 
made up his mind, as he had told Mrs. Bridge, to venture his heart 
on success; and the man’s nature was to try his best, and not 
to lose an opportunity which might fall in his way. And yet de- 
spite this intention his was not a business method of procedure ; 
there was a deep spirit of romance within him, which took him away 
from sordid calculations, and rendered him unselfish, unrealistic, 
unmindful of the obstacles which at every step he took rose up in 
his path towards her. 

He was a man desperately in love—‘‘ heavily hit,” as the slang 
of the period would have said. He had not been prone to thoughts 
of the tender passion since his boyhood ; he had not found that every 
fresh face had its interest and made its mark on his susceptibilities 
from the day his beard had taken to sprout: but he had been cool 
and unimpressionable until he had met Maud Christopherson 
again. After he had assured himself there was no one in the whole 
world like her, that his estimation of her was on a par with the 
boy’s first fancy, and that it was worth the chance to win her— 
the single chance of securing one above him in position and wealth, 
against the nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine probabilities that she must 
pass away from him—he followed her up, and therein, as we have 
said, he was earnest and methodical. Maud Christopherson was not 
able to assign a reason for the frequency with which she met him 
during the next seven days; she thought it was a strange chapter 
of accidents that brought him across her path, for she would not 
have attempted to account for it by a series of manceuvres on the 
part of an admiring swain. If she were driven into town with her 
mamma on a shopping excursion, he strolled into the shop to pur- 
chase something for himself, and said how glad he was to meet 
them, and paid as much attention to the mamma as to the daughter; 
which was a good stroke of policy on his part, as Mrs. Lawson had 
always liked attention. If Maud Christopherson rode out, no matter 
in what direction, followed by her groom as escort—Mr. Lawson not 
being fond of riding, and Mrs. Lawson having given up the exercise 
—Geoffry Bridge on horseback was sure to be encountered some- 
where on the road, and he would stop to exchange a few words with 
her, or to ride for a little while in her direction, never over-doing 
his love-chase, but acting gracefully and carefully, and always re- 
tiring at the right moment like a gentleman. And on two days of 
that week in which she went to divine service at Brayling church— 
being a girl who thought Sunday not the only day in the week worth 
praying in—she had been surprised and even pleased to find Geofiry 
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Bridge regular in his attendance at Wednesday-morning prayers and 
Friday-evening service. Pleased also to discover that he did not 
stare at her as on that first Sunday evening of his return, when he 
was probably endeavouring to make out where he had seen her face 
before, for a glance across at his pew was sufficient to assure her 
that no one was more absorbed and reverent. Also was it remark- 
able that in her frequent visits to the poor in the town—those 
poor people whom she studied still, though we are aware that her 
impression was that they toadied her and disliked her—she met 
with this Geoffry Bridge, and found that he was as interested in the 
unfortunates of Brayling and its environs as she was. 

Maud Christopherson was not a girl likely to think too readily 
that a man was in love with her. That strange morbid self-depre- 
ciation, which had been her characteristic through some years of life, 
had not known a great deal of diminution even in those happy days 
when she had made up her mind to regard Lord Evesby as her 
future husband. No one had ever liked her—even her mother had 
only been spasmodic in her affection; and there were a great many 
who said hard things of her, and exaggerated the hard things which 
she said herself. There were others too who were afraid of her and 
her plain-speaking ; and she was disposed to believe that there was 
only one in the world who regarded her with a pure and unselfish 
affection. She was engaged now, and she tried to think that Lord 
Evesby did regard her thus ; she believed that she had taught her- 
self to think so in the few fleeting rose-coloured days of his last 
stay at the Woodlands; but there were memories that haunted her, 
and ever across her path lay the gigantic shadow of her money. 

Therefore it was accident, not design on his part surely, that 
brought her so frequently face to face with that boy Geoffry Bridge. 
It was satisfactory to herself to call him ‘boy,’ and to look down 
upon him from the superior altitude of her three years, and to patron- 
ise him, perhaps, a little, remembering that he had saved the life 
of her stepfather, and that she was the only person who appeared 
grateful for that little favour. 

It is possible that Geoffry Bridge’s energy carried him into ex- 
tremes, as energy very often does, and that, considering his worldly 
proclivities, he overdid the church portion of his courtship. It was 
all very well to hire horses by wholesale—to spend his life like a 
centaur, and to keep always on the watch for that face, which he 
admired now more than ever ; but to take religion into the service 
of his passion was a mistake, and brought about its own retribution. 

He was asked to an early tea at the vicarage. 

The Rey. Robert Newton had been also struck by Geoffry 
Bridge’s devotional exercises. A gentleman at church of a Wednes- 
day morning suggested a man of a pure frame of mind. A Londoner 
who was down for his summer holiday coming on every occasion 
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into that old gray church, with the few devout worshippers of the 
place, was a refreshing sight, and suggested that Mrs. Bridge’s 
grandson was an exemplary young man, or one who had been im- 
pressed by his last Sunday sermon, or by Monday morning’s 
long sea-bath. The Reverend Robert Newton called on Geoffry 
Bridge at his grandmother’s house one evening after this. He was 
very friendly and genial ; and wound-up his visit by an invitation for 
Geoffry and his grandmother to take tea with him at the vicarage. 
Young Bridge shivered a little ; for the Rev. Robert Newton was a 
trifle duller and prosier out of his pulpit than in it, and the hour 
named was so early—Mr. Newton being a man who had his meals 
at old-fashioned hours—and seemed so detrimental to all Mr. Geoffry’s 
equestrian prospects, that he cudgelled his brains very hard for a 
reasonable excuse. 

‘¢ Thank you very much,” he said; ‘‘ but the truth is—” 

And then he came to a full stop, in order to reflect on what the 
real truth of the matter was, after all. 

‘**T hope that we shall have the pleasure of your company to- 
morrow afternoon, Mr. Bridge,’”’ urged the vicar. ‘‘ We shall be very 
glad of your opinion on a new system of Bible-class teaching, which 
I am anxious to have tried amongst our children, and those poor 
ignorant and untaught beings who are harder to teach than even 
our little ones. I am ‘sure it will be a very interesting meeting to 
us all.” 

‘¢O Lord—indeed !—yes, I have no doubt it will; but unfor- 
tunately for me, I have half-promised to take my grandmother to 
—what is the name of the place ?”’ he said, turning to Mrs. Bridge, 
though he could not anticipate that his grandmother would aid him 
in so barefaced an excuse. 

‘**T can put-off that visit,” said Mrs. Bridge; ‘it’s of no con- 
sequence at all.’ 

** Thank you, Mrs. Bridge—thank you,”’ said the vicar. ‘‘ That 
enables us to make sure of our young friend at once; and you will 
accompany him ? Mrs. Newton will be very glad to see you.”’ 

*‘She may,” said Mrs. Bridge doubtfully, ‘‘ but I’m not fond 
of company—it tries me at my age; and with this palsy business 
taking me unawares, I would rather not promise. I am better when 
T am still.” 

‘** Well, we will hope to see you with your grandson. Mr. 
Howls, our churchwarden, and Mr. Graves, have both promised to 
drop in for an hour.” 

A cold perspiration began to bedew the broad forehead of Geoffry 
Bridge. 

‘And Miss Christopherson will call. She is one interested 
in every effort that we make to ameliorate the condition of our parish 
—a most worthy young lady.” 
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“T should think she was,” said Geoffry briskly. ‘‘ I anticipate 
a very pleasant afternoon. At what time did you say ? for I should 
not like to be late.” 

Mr. Newton informed him of the hour of meeting again, and 
then drifted once more into the theme of Miss Christopherson— 
a subject on which Geoffry would not have interrupted him for 
worlds. 

‘* Miss Christopherson has done an immense amount of good for 
our parish since she has been amongst us,” he said; ‘‘ and has put 
that wealth with which she has been endowed to many worthy uses. 
I often wonder now how we got on during her absence from us for so 
many years ; for there is no true appeal to which she is deaf, or real 
affliction in which she is not ready to evince her sympathy.” 

**T know that—I understand that,” said Geoffry. ‘‘ She must 
be worshipped in Brayling.” 

‘‘ Ahem! ‘worshipped’ is a strong term,’ replied the clergy- 
man; ‘‘but she is certainly respected very much. If she has a 
fault, it is that at times her opinions are a little too pronounced, as 
I may say, and that she is not open to a reconsideration of them, 
even from myself. Then she has odd ideas of visiting, and, I fear, 
is often imposed upon by the designing, and by those who do not 
come to our church. But there is no doubt that she is a most estim- 
able young woman.”’ 

‘You may depend upon this, that she is right in everything that 
she does,”’ said Geoffry decisively ; ‘‘a clear-headed as well as a 
good woman. I shall be very pleased to see you to-morrow, Mr. 
Newton. I anticipate a charming and instructive day—an awfully 
jolly—a very nice afternoon I should say. Many thanks for in- 
cluding me in your visitors’ list. Good-night.” 

When the minister of the parish had departed, Geoffry turned to 
his grandmother, and said : 

‘¢ Was there ever such luck as that, now ?” 

‘Tt depends upon how it turns out, Jef,” replied his grand- 
mother. ‘‘ You are getting careless. You say all sorts of foolish 
things.” 

“So Ido. Iam approaching the crisis.” 

‘* Not yet, boy—not yet,” said the old woman eagerly. ‘‘ You 
would never be so rash.” 

‘¢T will be as prudent as I can—as her goodness and beauty 
will let me.” 

The old woman shook her head at this outburst. She was cold 
and calculating, and the hot blood of her grandson dismayed her, 
and gave her many fears. He was in high spirits—all seemed very 
bright along his path of life; but the sunshine of his hopes only 
dazzled her, and she could not see whither his steps led, or where 
that path would end. 
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CuaPteR XVII. 
GEOFFRY LOSES GROUND. 


Tue elucidation of the Bible-class project at the vicarage was 
a very great success. The Reverend Robert Newton was eloquent, 
well-meaning, and more than ordinarily clear, and his auditors had 
not a word to say against his new plans, or any plans to suggest of 
their own. The good vicar looked anxiously towards Miss Christo- 
pherson when he had concluded his statement, and was evidently 
prepared for some suggestions which it would be his duty to combat, 
or his pleasure to submit to, according to the strangeness or the 
value of her remarks ; but Maud sat very silent and thoughtful, like 
one impressed deeply and favourably by all that had been said. 

It was in the very middle of Mr. Newton’s reading of a little 
manuscript copy of his theory that she had become very grave, for 
looking up suddenly and encountering Geoffry Bridge’s eyes fixed 
upon her, or beyond her, she had felt her face flush and her 
heart beat more quickly for an instant. Then she had grown in- 
tensely thoughtful beneath the first suspicion which had seized her. 
She was wrong, of course; it was cruel to believe it of him; she 
would be answerable to herself presently for her want of generosity ; 
suspicion of everybody was an attribute which had grown with her 
growth, and was a part of her natural character. She had forgotten, 
after that, Mr. Newton’s theory, she was—Heaven forgive her in- 
attention—scarcely more interested in it than Mr. Geoffry Bridge 
was, who, she was even yet disposed to believe, had not listened to 
a word. Was the man a mocker of the truth, and of the efforts 
of worthy and religious men to advance their fellow-creatures’ in- 
terests here and hereafter, and had he come there out of idle curi- 
osity, after all? He knew nothing of the subject in which Mr. 
Newton had told her that he had expressed only last night his 
deepest interest. She was sure that he cared almost less than no- 
thing for it. He was not a religious man, she feared; and if not, 
then he was a hypocrite. She could have forgiven a want of reli- 
gious feeling, but not a false pretension to it. It was this which 
had incensed her first against her mother’s second husband; for 
whom she had not a grain of respect now, let her try never so hard. 

Geoffry Bridge was considerably surprised to find Maud Christo- 
pherson a shade or two cooler towards him after this than she had 
been on her first appearance at the vicarage. It was treason to 
think that she was variable in her temperament, that she was likely 
to turn from him without a reason; and yet. what reason for her 
coolness had thus suddenly developed itself? He had not even 
looked at her with his old reverence, unless he was certain that 
she would not meet his gaze; and when she had turned colour and 
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looked down, he was sure that it was a picture on the opposite wall, 
and immediately above her head, which he had been inspecting. 
What he was thinking about was quite another matter; but she 
could not read his thoughts, or take offence at them, he was sure ; 
for, remembering the wise counsel of his grandmother before de- 
parting that afternoon, he had been more than ever on his guard. 

The little party broke-up immediately after tea,—the Bible-class 
matter having been discussed before that festive meal,—and it was 
only half-past six when Maud Christopherson was outside the vicar- 
age gates. She had intended to walk home, and had made known 
her intention before leaving the Woodlands; but she wished that 
Mr. Lawson had sent the carriage for her, when she discovered that 
Geoffry Bridge was at her side. She would have been glad to get 
away without any more conversation with this young man, to whom 
she had already said good-day in Mr. Newton’s drawing-room. He 
was certainly obtrusive ; and now that she read his character more 
clearly, he was a little objectionable—one more of the many whom 
a closer acquaintance has set in the true and the worst light. She 
had been interested in this Geoffry Bridge, and in his bravery and 
becoming modesty; she had heard of his’ success in life from his 
grandmother, and had believed that he was deserving of that farther 
reward in business that awaited him; she had even heard Mrs. 
Deborah Bridge detail to her her grandson’s ambition to become 
rich, and represent his native place in Parliament, and had hoped 
that he would secure his seat for Brayling some day, even at the 
expense of her stepfather, who had talked of putting-up for the 
borough after Maud was married. Now she believed that he was 
hard and irreligious, and yet professed to be a Christian and a de- 
vout man. Was he thinking of Parliament already, and of Mr. 
Newton’s vote and influence ? 

‘*You are going to walk home, Miss Christopherson ?” asked 
Geoffry. 

‘* Yes; it is not late, and it is a pleasant walk,” she said quickly. 
‘* Good-day, Mr. Bridge.” 

‘*One moment,’ he said as quickly as herself. 

She looked up with that well-bred surprise which acts so fre- 
quently as a complete extinguisher to any ‘‘try-ons” of the for- 
warder and manlier sex, but he was not daunted. 

“‘T am going your way—part of your way,” he said, ‘‘and I 
wish to say a few words, if you will allow me ?” 

This reminded her of Brayling flower-show, and she said, 

‘‘ Another explanation to be given by you or required by me, 
Mr. Bridge ?” 

‘‘ Well, it will be required by you in this instance, Miss Chris- 
topherson,” he said, with an aggravating coolness; ‘and I will ask 
to be allowed to proceed a few steps with you for the purpose.”’ 
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Miss Christopherson bowed, and they went on together. She 
chose the high-road leading to her stepfather’s house, and not the 
path across the fields and past the Bridges’ villa. He began again 
in the Brayling flower-show style. 

‘*T said once that I had a habit of speaking out,’ he continued. 
‘* That was on the day you were kind enough to call me friend, if 
you remember. As one who values your friendship very highly, may 
I ask if I have wounded your feelings in any way, if I am losing 
ground in your opinion of me ?” 

‘‘T am a plain speaker myself, Mr. Bridge,” said Maud, rising 
equal to the occasion; ‘‘ and though it is hardly fair, on so short 
an acquaintance as ours has been, to cross-question me thus closely, 
I will answer as frankly as yourself. You have not wounded my 
feelings—you are losing ground.” 

‘* Why ?” he said, so impetuously that she wished she had been 
a trifle less frank on the instant; for on the instant, in that eager 
miserable look towards her, she approached very closely to the truth ; 
a truth in which she would have thought it madness to believe, 
although fifty girls in her place out of fifty-one would have jumped 
at it long ago. 

She did not answer; and he said again, less impetuously, but 
with a greater degree of huskiness, 

‘* Why, Miss Christopherson ?”’ 

She was sorry that she had been led into another discussion with 
this odd being; but she had just confessed to her love of frank 
speaking, had been even somewhat vain of her frankness, and there 
was no escape for her. She stole a side-glance at him; and the 
truth which she had approached went farther away on the instant, 
he was looking so grave and staid, and so completely the master of 
himself. 

‘* You have been to our church on all occasions during the pre- 
sent week ; you have taken some little trouble to attend church, and 
you have visited Mr. Newton with an earnest desire, as he tells me, 
to further his good work; but you were not interested in what he 
said to-day—you were, in fact, totally indifferent.” 

‘Tt is a grave charge,”’ said Geoffry ; ‘‘ but I must plead guilty 
to it.” . 

** You own, then,” cried Maud, ‘‘ you own without a blush that 
you are a hypocrite—without an expression of sorrow at the ridicule 
which you have cast on God’s work ; you confess this to me.” 

Geoffry put his hands behind him, and wrung them silently to- 
gether. Her indignation had dismayed him; the way in which she 
had looked upon his conduct was not assuring; and he dared not then, 
in the face of her anger, perhaps of her contempt, hazard the bold 
experiment which he had resolved to make before he left for good. 

‘*T am sorry,” he said, after a moment’s consideration, ‘‘ that 
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you should think I went to the vicarage to ridicule the efforts of a 
man whose profession entitles him to respect; I deny at least that 
intention. And I do not confess to hypocrisy in this matter,” he 
added proudly. 

‘*Is not that indifference to a subject in which you feign an in- 
terest, hypocrisy, Mr. Bridge ?”’ 

‘* Not exactly,” he answered. 

**T am of a different opinion,” said Maud. ‘I am not a re- 
ligious woman, only a woman trying to become religious, if her faults 
will allow her; but I cannot see any excuse for you, if you have no 
sympathy with Christian work. I would rather you had scoffed at 
it, I think, than feigned an interest you did not feel.” 

‘* You are severe,’ he murmured ; ‘‘ and, upon my honour, Miss 
Christopherson, you misjudge me.” 

‘I thought you went to church in gratitude for your late escape ; 
that your danger, and the merciful preservation from it, had aroused 
in you some sense of duty and reverence.” 

‘*T am grateful for my life,” he said; ‘‘ and I am not unmind- 
ful of a merciful Hand which drew me from the jaws of death. But 
I have not gone to church to return thanks yet. You must not 
call me, or think me, a hypocrite, for all this,” Geoffry added more 
warmly, as though the stigma she had cast upon him was rankling 
with farther reflection on the accusation. ‘‘I will explain myself 
soon—too soon, I fear; and until then believe the best of me that 
you can.” 

** Your manner is incomprehensible, Mr. Bridge,” said Maud ; 
‘* but you must not think that I have a right to demand any expla- 
nation of your conduct. I have been hasty—as I always am, un- 
fortunately,’ she added with a sigh; ‘‘and the discussion may as 
well end here.”’ 

‘* With your thinking me a hypocrite and a scoffer? 0, yes, 
that’s very likely,”’ replied Geoffry Bridge lugubriously. 

Maud was calming down rapidly. She was anxious to dismiss 
the subject, and dismiss the defendant at the same time; and at his 
last reply she could not resist a smile again. Geoffry Bridge was a 
little incomprehensible ; but she would press him no farther for an 
explanation of his irreverent conduct—she was growing afraid of him, 
as she went nearer and nearer to that truth which his manner indi- 
cated, and yet to which she would shut her eyes and proceed steadily 
on her way, if it were possible. 

‘*T will believe, then, that you have had other motives,”’ she 
replied ; ‘‘ but they must have been unworthy of you, after the con- 
fession which you have already made to me.” 

‘* Unworthy—no,” he answered very firmly. 

‘‘ Nothing can excuse in my eyes the making a cloak of one’s 
religion,” said Maud as firmly as he again. 
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‘“‘T will own it a fault—an inexcusable faulti—a temptation if 
you will, which it was beyond my power to resist, but—” 

He paused, and she did not ask him to complete his sentence— 
which was completed for all that, and in a matter-of-fact odd way, 
which had she been less nervous now, would have been infinitely 
more amusing to her. 

‘*But,’’ he added, after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘I couldn’t help it.” 

‘‘T will wish you good-evening now, Mr. Bridge,” said Maud, 
becoming very timid, and growing very much afraid of him. 

He did not observe her nervousness, for he was looking intently 
at the roadway. He went on by her side, taking long strides to 
keep up with her as she increased her pace, and the thoughts deep- 
ening with him as he walked. Maud had to repeat her question 
before he answered her. 

‘*T will accompany you a little farther,” he said half-absently ; 
“‘T can turn off by the pollard walk, half-a-mile from your house. 
It is the nearest way home for me.” 

She was aware of it; but she had been anxious to say ‘‘ Good- 
evening”’ for all that. They went on together silently for the next 
few minutes, and then he suddenly said, 

‘*To lose ground with a friend! To feel that a man has gone 
back in that esteem in which he would have made progress, is a 
keen and bitter knowledge.” 

** You asked me for my answer,” she replied; ‘‘and, after all, 
what does it matter how I regard you, or you me? We are not 
likely to meet many times in our lives.”’ 

“You have called me your friend—you have told me that a 
position achieved by one’s own exertions is the greatest of all posi- 
tions, and that in a few years we may be in a worldly sense, and 
only in a worldly sense, equals. Why are we not likely to meet 
many times in our lives, Miss Christopherson ?”’ 

** Life is full of changes. I do not look forward to remaining 
all my life in Dorsetshire.” She was thinking of Lord Evesby. then. 

‘* Yes, life is full of changes; the maxim is true, and trite, and 
depressing. I think I will bid you good-night now.” 

** Good-night, Mr. Bridge,” she answered, with an alacrity that 
brought the colour to his face. He held her hand in his longer 
than there was any occasion for, and yet not long enough for her to 
withdraw it from his clasp. When she felt her own colour inclined 
to flutter to her face, he had relinquished her hand, and was looking 
very steadily, very sorrowfully at her. 

**T should like to explain my unwarrantable conduct now,” he 
said in a voice that trembled very much, and which made her heart 
sink with fear of him; ‘to offer my excuses and be gone. I have 
been very foolish. I have acted very wrongly, and perhaps the 
sooner I apologise the better.” 
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‘*No, no. I want no apology—no explanation, Mr. Bridge,” 
said Maud quickly; ‘‘ good-night again.” 

** Good-night,” he echoed back. 

Thank heaven that it had ended thus! thought Maud. 

She went on with a beating heart and with rapid little feet away 
from him. She saw it all, she understood it all now; and there was 
much to scare her in the man’s sudden and unwarrantable fancy. 
She was thankful that she was free of him; when once more his 
shadow by her side took her breath away. This was like persecu- 
tion; and she stopped, and with a great effort looked into his face 
with all that coldness and hardness of expression which had daunted 
more than him in its time. He saw it; and though he was a brave 
man, a bold suitor not likely to be set aside without one effort, how- 
ever futile, to secure the happiness for which his heart longed, he 
gave up then, realising how far apart they were in wish and thought 
and station. 

He raised his hat, and said, ‘‘Only a few more words, Miss 
Christopherson ; you were quite right.” 

** Right!’ she repeated; ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 

** We are not likely to meet many times in our lives. I see 
that—I am sure of that.” 

He went away from her as rapidly as he had approached her; 
and his strange hopeless look haunted her all the way home, and 
did not pass away from her memory for many a long day. In her 
room that night she saw it again, and was grieved for it, and angry 
with it, and altogether restless. The night was hot; and that, and 
her own thoughts, kept her awake and feverish. She sat at her 
window when the house was still for the night and every one was 
sleeping save herself, and tried to piece-out the story, and to find 
the flaw in it and in her conduct which had led this Geoffry Bridge 
to approach her closely, and scare her with his vain ambitions. 
But the story was an enigma, and there was no following it to the 
end. It was wild, and irrational, and confusing; at one moment she 
was angry with him for his presumption, and at another there was a 
strange wish to lean her forehead on the cool window-sill and cry 
for pity of him. Was he young and romantic, and had he taken 
this fancy to heart again, after all those years of separation, directly 
they had met ? or was he mad? or was it in the desperate greed of 
a covetous nature that her money had tempted him to this folly ? 
Yes, it was her money! She saw it all; and she struck her white 
hand impatiently upon the sill at this boy’s calculation, that took 
into account perhaps his handsome face, his tact and knowledge of 
the world, and of the weak hearts which beat sometimes in women, 
and set them against the hundred-and-fifty-thousand pounds which 
all Brayling knew her rich father had bequeathed to her. O, the 
shadow of this money again, for ever falling athwart her path in life, 
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and robbing it of the light which should have been natural to her 
youth! O, the hateful money ! 

Then the juster and more charitable thoughts returned to her, 
and Geoffry Bridge, as she had seen him last, despairing and yet 
stern, came like a ghost between her and her estimate of his con- 
duct. He could not have looked liked that, no actor could have 
feigned that strange expression with which he had passed away, or 
given such utter mournfulness to his last words. Poor silly fellow, 
to build his hopes on her, and to base them on so slight a founda- 
tion! It was as well for him that he was hardly two-and-twenty, and 
could easily and surely pass away from this infatuation. If it were 
an infatuation, she thought again; if he were not miserly or insane; 
for, the money set aside, what was there in her save an irritable 
and suspicious woman? Would Lord Evesby, despite all his pro- 
testations, have been faithful to her if the money had been lacking 
—would even he? she wondered. 

Suddenly she leaned forwards, hurled away as it were from her 
dreamings under the dark sky by the sound of footsteps coming 
up the garden in the far distance where the great cliff hung over 
the sea-beach below. She forgot all her meditations upon her two 
lovers, and felt extremely disposed to scream forth ‘‘ Murder !”’ and 
‘* Thieves !”’ in a most natural and unromantic manner. But she 
checked the first impulse, and drew down the window, and hid her- 
self in the shadow of the heavy curtains which draped it, ready to 
watch and act on her guard, or give the alarm, as the occasion might 
necessitate. She had extinguished the light before sitting down 
for ‘‘a good think,” and it was impossible for any one below to be 
aware of her on watch from behind the curtains of her room. The 
night was still, and despite the closed window the footsteps sounded 
loudly on the gravel. She strained her eyes through the small 
crevice which she had left in the curtains, and kept them fixed upon 
the broad garden paths which were distinguishable yet. Some one 
was there at last; she saw the figure of a man in the distance stand- 
ing by the wire arch, whereon she had trained her roses, gathering 
some flowers there with an earnest carefulness. Then he came on 
again across the lawn, looked up at the window, clasped for an instant 
his two hands together full of roses, with an earnestness which led her 
to shrink back as if he had seen her watching; and the instant after- 
wards the trespasser was walking quickly back by the way he had come. 

It was Geoffry Bridge, she was sure—as sure as that he was 
mad, poor fellow. And she shuddered as she thought of the dark 
night, of the high fence which he had scaled, of the path and the old 
hand-rail which went down from the cliff to the seashore, and of the 
long toilsome and dangerous walk before him to his home, with the 
tide rolling in fast, as she knew it was by the hour which the clocks 
began striking in her great grand home. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BICYCLES 


In conformity with general usage, we have named the velocipedes 
treated of herein “‘ bicycles ;’’ but that usage is hard to justify, and 
the writer must protest against the word as an incongruous amal- 
gamation of Greek and Latin into one. Bicycle should be either 
dicycle, which would make it very good Greek ; or birota, somewhat 
barbarous Latin. The mono- and tricycle, on the other hand, are 
perfectly accurately so called. After this protest, we may plunge 
the more securely into our article, having unburdened our mind. 

In this instance, we may begin ab ovo, gemino ab ovo. Like all 
other great inventions, that of bicycles is a disputed point amongst 
various contending nations. The French will tell you, that as far 
back as July 1779 Messieurs Blanchard and Mesurier exhibited an 
invention which is thus somewhat vaguely described in a contem- 
porary chronicle: It had the figure of an eagle with outspread 
wings at the head, to which the steering-gear was attached; and 
the person who propelled the machine was seated behind this figure 
—presumably between two wheels. This itself was an improve- 
ment upon a self-moving carriage which M. Blanchard invented, at 
the age of sixteen, in the year 1754. After this exhibition, M. 
Blanchard turned his attention to aerostatics, and forgot to improve 
the velocipede ; which doubtless could not attain a speed to equal 
that of the mechanical horse which took Prince Firouz Schah in 
about two hours from Shirauz in Persia to Bengal, through the 
air, according to the veracious and clever Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment. No doubt, though, it progressed considerably faster 
than the Danaian gift, the Trojan horse of wood moved, after Sinon 
had induced his comrades and late enemies to drag it along into 
the devoted city. 

In the year 1818 another Frenchman, M. Nicephore Niepce 
(who, by the way, also claims the invention of photography in con- 
junction with M. Daguerre), undoubtedly invented some sort of 
two-wheeled locomotive. This, however, seems to have been little 
more than the old English hobby-horse, which our ancestors may 
fairly claim as their own. This consisted simply of two wheels, 
placed one behind the other, tandem fashion, with strong upright 
supports of wood proceeding from each side of each axle; these in 
their turn were affixed to a beam of wood, sometimes plain, some- 
times carved into the rough outline of a horse (hence the name). 
This was fixed in a horizontal position over both wheels, and the 
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rider used to sit upon this somewhat uncomfortable seat, just be- 
tween the two wheels. He then applied his feet to the ground 
alternately ; thus pushing on the machine with a sort of paddling 
or waddling motion. Turning round entailed a somewhat trouble- 
some process, as the whole machine had to come round at once, 
there being no hinge in it whatever. 

In the later ‘‘ dandy-horse’’ this defect, at any rate, was reme- 
died ; for there the front wheel was made movable, and a steering- 
gear was applied, which, although rude, was tolerably effective, 
consisting as it did of a curved handle fixed to the two sides of the 
axle of the front wheel. 

Both these machines seem to have fallen into disrepute, owing 
to the numerous cases of internal injury which were produced by 
the constant repetition of heavy thrusts and continued jerks which 
the rider was obliged to make use of with his feet, in order to keep 
himself going at all; besides, they required almost perfectly level 
ground to go upon. 

Some persons, anxious to prove the truth of the very old adage, 
‘* There is nothing new under the sun,” insist that amongst Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics there are some representing winged genii seated 
on a stick upon two wheels, one before, one behind. These per- 
sons have also seen representations of the same idea amongst the 
frescoes at Pompeii. We, for our part, confess to never having 
observed these Roman bicycles. Under these circumstances, a 
witch’s broomstick would have suggested the first means of loco- 
motion other than the unassisted feet ! 

The Germans, again, claim a separate name for the bicycle, 
a Draisine, after a Baron Drais, who in 1817 invented a hobby- 
horse machine at Manheim. The Popular Encyclopedia, referring 
to this machine, says that a Mr. Knight improved it, and even took 
out a patent for it; then ‘‘it became popular for a time, but is no 
longer used.’”’ The balance seems to have been almost equally 
difficult to keep on these primitive machines as in the new ones ; 
but as one foot was, of course, always on the ground, a very little 
practice would seem to suffice for gaining that. 

Lewis Gompertz, of Surrey, tried his hand at improving Baron 
Drais’s invention, by adding machinery to the front wheel, which 
should bring thie rider’s arms, as well as his legs, into action. This 
took place in 1821. Two years later, an American boy, T. Pease, 
singularly enough, reinvented this machine for his own particular 
use, but without the machinery for the arm-work. The wheels he 
employed were merely boards nailed across, and cut round at the 
edges ; the seat was a wooden board, but bent inwards between the 
wheels. The steerage, however, was more like the present bicycle 
steerage, as the handle which turned the front wheel was affixed 
to it on either side of the axle by means of upright bars converging 
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above the wheel, and quite straight, instead of bending outwards 
first, as in the old ‘‘ dandy-horse.” 

In 1833 a perfectly new style of bicycle proceeded from some 
inventive brain. This consisted of two wheels side by side, each 
about six feet in diameter, and five apart, connected together by a 
horizontal iron shaft, proceeding out of either axle, and centering 
in a circular ring wide enough to admit the propeller’s person at 
the waist. On this ring two supports were fixed, upon which the 
driver’s arms were to rest; and thus the body was so supported 
that the feet could just reach the ground in order to propel the 
machine. This, however, never seems to have had any great suc- 
cess as a means of locomotion. 

There are, as is indeed generally known, four kinds of veloci- 
pedes. In an article on the natural history of bicycles we ought 
hardly to omit the others; and thus we will now begin with the 
monocycle. Few of us can boast of having seen one of these ma- 
chines, and we are certain that none of us can say we have tried 
one. The barrel stuck all over with nails inside, in which some 
writers aver that Regulus was sent down a hill by the Carthaginians, 
after his return into captivity, would seem to be its prototype, and, 
indeed, the only reasonable form of one-wheeled vehicle on or in 
which any man could sit or lie. Poor sensible Diogenes only made 
use of his as a dwelling, not as a means of travel. 

Another form—a gigantic wheel, about four feet in width, fitted 
interiorly with steps to be trodden upon by the stander (one can 
hardly call him a rider)—has been proposed. This might do in 
Pentonville or Millbank, as an exciting treadmill; but otherwise, 
the difficulties of steering, not to mention the awkward position the 
rider (!) would be placed in if the machine should run away with 
him, or turn over, seem to utterly destroy the probabilities of such 
a machine ever coming into use. 

Another idea for a monocycle (which, by the way, might be 
called a ‘‘ cycle” at once, for shortness) was to make a gigantic 
wheel, some twelve feet in diameter, with cranks on each side of 
‘the axle, and short stilts attached to these, to be worked by the 
rider’s feet. That fortunate individual was to sit on a steel-spring 
saddle over the centre of the whole wheel, above its circumference. 
Now the difficulty, and indeed impossibility, of such a machine is 
manifest. The zod or of Archimedes is utterly wanting; to this 
he never could have exclaimed evpyxa. As the seat must be fixed 
to the axle, and movable, to allow the wheel to gyrate, there would 
be no possible means of preserving the balance, even if for one 
moment the rider were to occupy the right position on the top of 
the wheel, with both his feet on the crank-stilts. 

The speed this extraordinary machine was to attain, according 
to its enthusiastic inventor, an Englishman, was twenty-five miles 
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an hour; but there is no record of his ever attempting the first five 
minutes’ trial. 

Perhaps the large ball upon which we occasionally see acrobats 
laboriously mounting inclines, rolling it upwards with their feet, 
ought to be mentioned; this seems the most practicable style of 
monocycle, although no great speed could ever be expected from it. 

Another form of monocycle is a water-engine. This consists 
in an ordinary boat shaped somewhat like a narrow punt, with a 
paddle-wheel in the centre, extending into the water under the 
boat and furnished with velocipede-cranks, to be turned by the 
driver’s feet. He is seated rather back from and above the wheel, 
on a seat supported upon the sides of the boat, and requires a 
waterproof splashboard in order to avoid a wetting as he bestrides 
the wheel. The steering is effected by cords, which pass from the 
steering-bar in front of the operator under pulleys at the sides 
of the boat to the tiller. This machine, however, invented at 
Boston, never came into favour. The latest contrivance in that 
way comes more under the tricycular head. Two water-tight canoes, 
connected by a seat which is raised above and between them, have 
a paddle-wheel on the outside of either of them, which is to be 
worked by cranks as the ‘‘ boatman’’ is seated in his comfortable 
seat. ‘These machines, which are made as light as possible, have 
succeeded perfectly ; and it is said the Prince Napoleon made the 
journey from Nice to Monaco, on the Mediterranean, in one of 
these with the greatest ease last winter, in company with some 
friends on other water velocipedes. 

To return, however, to terra firma. The last form of mono- 
cycle is also the most exciting. It does away with pedals, breaks, 
and all that sort of machinery. There is a crank attached to the 
axle on each side of the wheel, and the rider sits between any two 
of the spokes, turning the cranks with his hands. . Thus he goes 
round with the wheel, and turns a somersault at each revolution; so 
that the faster he turns the more exercise he takes. The elderly 
American gentleman who invented this machine is coming over to 
England soon, and has bespoken apartments for himself at Han- 
well. An American firm, however, actually promise a cycle which 
is to be free from many of the objections urged against former ones, 
and yet not to be a wheelbarrow—the most primitive form of one- 
wheeled vehicle. 

From 1833 to 1866 the bicycle seems to. have been in abeyance; 
but in the latter year it struck a Monsieur Lallement, a Frenchman, 
that by applying treadles to the front-wheel of a hobby-horse machine, 
the rider might propel himself without touching the ground. He 
tried the experiment, and was successful beyond his wildest dreams. 
Messrs. Michaux, of Paris, bought his right in the invention 
from him, and the modern two-wheeled velocipede is the result of 
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their improvements. The Americans, not to be outdone by old 
Europe, have contrived a bicycle for ladies, on the same principle 
as Michaux’s, excepting that the backbone of the machine, so to 
speak, is different; this follows the curve of the front wheel until 
it reaches a line almost as low as the axle of the hind wheel, when 
it runs almost horizontally to that axle. Upon this portion, which 
is made very strong, an upright rod with a spiral spring is fixed, 
and at the top a comfortable cane-seated, pillow-backed chair. It 
is said that a lady may get into this with the greatest ease, as she 
has only to step over the connecting-bar at about twelve inches ele- - 
vation from the ground. A special costume has been devised by 
the Broadway modistes for this exercise. The outer skirt of the 
dress, of any material, is made so as to button its entire length in 
front, and the back part buttons to a point about a foot up the 
skirt ; when the fair wearer prepares for a drive, she just loosens 
two or three of the lower buttons at the front and back, and then 
bringing together the two ends of either side, buttons them round 
each ankle. The effect is described as very taking. 

In these machines the difficulty would seem to be the original 
start, as no springing-on is possible; and until the lady-driver is 
very expert they must certainly be held up while she seats herself. 
The preliminary practice must also be somewhat troublesome. 

By this time almost every person in England has either seen a 
bicycle, or, at any rate, an engraving of one; so it were useless to go 
into a lengthy description of one. There are few modes of loco- 
motion which present so graceful an appearance as that of the 
bicycle when driven by an efficient performer; but the tumbles 
which inexperienced riders almost always experience at first are 
very painful: experto crede. However, after the first four or five 
lessons, practice generally makes perfect ; and the beginner of yes- 
terday can exult over the misfortunes of the learner of to-day. 

The extreme speed as yet attained on a bicycle seems to be 
about a mile in three minutes, or at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour; and two gentlemen are said to have gone from Woodford to 
Colchester and back—a distance of exactly 100 miles—in twenty- 
two hours, allowing a rest of seven hours; that is to say, 100 miles 
were performed in fifteen hours, or at the rate of nearly seven miles 
an hour for the whole journey. 

A novel feature in connection with bicycle races is taken from a 
donkey race, and we hope the bicyclists feel flattered by the idea. 
This is, a prize is frequently given for the rider who can go, say, 
100 yards in the longest time. Now the rider’s balance is kept 
easily enough when the machine goes fast, but it is quite a different 
thing when proceeding slowly. 

The equitation of the two-wheeled velocipede is not without its 
own dangers ; for many severe accidents have already occurred from 
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tumbles, owing to the machine running away with the rider down 
inclines, or coming in collision with some other vehicle. Indeed, 
we should question whether an ‘‘ Accidental’’ insurance policy would 
cover risks from riding a velocipede. However, with a tolerably 
careful rider accidents should be almost impossible. 

Very shortly, no doubt, double machines, with three wheels 
tandem, will be contrived for two performers on the treadles at 
once. 

The third variety of velocipede is the tricycle. This is a per- 
fectly safe machine to manage, and presents the driver with a perfect 
immunity from tumbles. It is well adapted for those ladies who 
have not (as we have not) seen an American bicycle. A small 
wheel in front has a guiding handle, which extends to within reach 
of the driver, who is comfortably seated between the two hind 
wheels, which he propels with his feet in slipper-shaped pedals 
acting upon cranks. 

Some years ago the readers of the Times, and various other 
papers, must have been startled by seeing the chief part of their 
advertising columns taken up with the word ‘‘ The Rantoone,”’ and 
no other explanatory note. This is a three-wheeled velocipede on 
the same principle as the tricycle, but with the important addition, 
that instead of being merely propelled by the feet, there are also 
hand-levers connected with the cranks at the axles of the hind 
wheels. 

The fourth variety of velocipede, with four wheels, has never 
received any other name. 

‘* Tetracycle’’ was not invented on its behoof. This is simply 
on the principle of the tricycle, but rather more clumsy, owing to the 
two front wheels. 

A steam velocipede is also talked of, which is expected to attain 
immense speed, unless it should previously burst its boiler. 

Now that physicians of all nations have had time to judge of 
the effects of bicycle-riding on the human frame, and found nothing, 
or at any rate very little, to say against them, we may fairly augur 
& prosperous career for them until the fashion dies out, partially 
owing to the great amount of exertion which, after all, is inse- 
parable from their use on any ordinary road. It is said that 
bicycles with indiarubber tires have been used on the ice; and on 
such a surface, no doubt, the new velocipedes would be most agree- 
able ; but although our opinion, we know, is controverted, we much 
doubt their practical utility for postal or other purposes. Too much 
is expected of them by their admirers; who, if they will be content 
to use the bicycle for merely ornamental purposes, need not fear 
their disappearance, as in the case of their prototype the ‘‘ dandy- 


horse.”’ 
POLLINGTON. 
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THE season at St. Dunstans-by-the-Sea is not a long one, and St. 
Dunstans is not the gayest of English watering-places; but, in 
default of any boisterous gaiety, St. Dunstans enjoys the distinction 
of being eminently select and fashionable. No vulgar cockneys ever 
trouble the quiet of the esplanade, or jostle their betters at the smart. 
little shops in the High-street ; there are no greasy-looking eating- 
houses devoted to excursionists, no obtrusive public-houses or cheap 
concert-halls. There is a fragmentary hundred yards or so of a pier, 
unfinished for want of funds, where a band plays twice a week in the 
season; there are two hotels—one on the esplanade, and fabulously 
expensive; the other in a less fashionable quarter, but almost as dear. 
Beyond these, there is a splendid building erected by a company,. 
and, like the pier, unfinished, which did at one time threaten to 
annihilate the two existing hotels, but which came to a dismal col- 
lapse, and offers itself for sale to any aspiring speculator who may 
happen to pass that way. 

About half a mile of the usual stuccoed houses, with plateglass 
windows and fragile balconies, face the sea; and at one end of the 
esplanade there is a little cluster of those bow-windowed dwellings, 
of a much earlier date, that are always suggestive of snugness and 
comfort. Around and about the town there are a great many pretty 
villas with gardens, the larger number of which are offered annually 
for the accommodation of visitors; villas in every style of architec- 
ture, from the simplest rustic to the ornate Italian gothic. Con- 
spicuous among these, there is a house that overlooks the sea from 
a commanding position upon the road that rises from the esplanade 
to the cliff—a house built by a rich merchant for his own occupa- 
tion, but never occupied by him, and sold at a great loss to a 
local house-agent, who had furnished it in a gaudy meretricious kind 
of way, and had hitherto been successful in letting it every year at 
a very handsome rental. The house was built in the medieval gothic 
style, with castellated roof, narrow windows, arched gateways, wind- 
ing stairs, octagon chambers in turrets, and all manner of awkward 
corners and waste spaces at every turn; but the natives of St. 
Dunstans-by-the-Sea believed in the mansion as a triumph of archi- 
tecture, and the tenants of Boisgilbert Hall were always regarded in 
a most exalted light by the tradespeople and other inhabitants of 
the select watering-place. The house was altogether the largest 
and most important in the neighbourhood; and it was supposed that 
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any one taking it must needs be the owner of a very handsome in- 
come. If an humbler customer complained of the quality of goods 
dispensed to him, the tradesmen of St. Dunstans were apt to reply 
that the gentry at Boisgilbert Hall had consumed large quantities 
of those very goods, and had found them excellent. To serve Bois- 
gilbert Hall was a warrant of excellence, in the minds of the St. 
Dunstans traders. 

When Mr. Migson, the auctioneer, had owned the gothic man- 
sion about four years, there came a rather dull season for St. Dun- 
stans, and throughout the months of June and July Boisgilbert Hall 
remained tenantless. To the local gossips this seemed almost as 
much a loss as to Mr. Migson himself. At church the dresses and 
bonnets from Boisgilbert Hall had always afforded a delightful dis- 
traction during the hot summer mornings; on the esplanade the 
tenants of Boisgilbert Hall had been followed by admiring looks and 
hushed whispers. They were always carriage people of course, and 
had generally daughters who rode a good deal, to the delight of the 
local riding-master, and bathed a good deal, and promenaded the 
esplanade in the freshest morning toilets, under convoy of a grim- 
looking governess. 

When August began, and the gothic halls were still empty, Mr. 
Migson’s heart grew cold with the agony of despair. He rushed 
into wild expenses in the way of advertising, and an ornate descrip- 
tion of Boisgilbert Hall appeared daily in the London Times. Two 
or three letters of inquiry as to terms reached him in response to 
these advertisements ; but the inquirers were apparently discomfited 
by the amount which he demanded for the hire of his gothic para- 
dise, for he heard no more of them. He began to contemplate his 
mansion with despondent looks as he loitered in the garden smoking 
his solitary cigar, with his hands in his pockets, after his day’s work ; 
and at his nightly club at the Prince of Wales’s Feathers he informed 
his friends that the financial prosperity of England was on the wane. 

He had almost abandoned all hope of letting his house this year, 
and was thinking of discontinuing his advertisement in the Times, 
when a letter of a hopeful and imposing appearance greeted him 
among his daily correspondence—a monster square cream-coloured 
envelope, with the signature ‘‘ De Fontenoy” scrawled in the corner, 
as if the writer thereof had been a cabinet minister, accustomed to 
the free transit of his letters by virtue of his name. The seal was 
a splendid combination of arms and monogram in gold and colour ; 
the crest, a rising sun; the motto, ‘‘I dare.” Mr. Migson opened 
the envelope in a flutter of expectation. Such a missive could mean 
only one thing—an application for Boisgilbert Hall. He was right : 
the Honourable Mr. de Fontenoy presented his compliments to Mr. 
Migson, and begged to know the rent of the house at St. Dunstans 
for six months certain, with right to continue. 
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If the terms were approved, Mr. de Fontenoy’s house-steward would 
come immediately to inspect the accommodation, and decide whether 
it would be adequate to the requirements of the family. Mr. Mig- 
son was requested to fix his terms in a moderate and conscientious 
spirit, as Mr. de Fontenoy’s household, although extensive, was con- 
ducted upon principles of strict economy. 

This looked well—so different from the proverbial recklessness 
of swindlers. Mr. Migson answered the letter immediately, putting 
his terms at the lowest possible figure, and then waited with an. 
anxious mind for the result. Mr. de Fontenoy’s London address 
was Grosvenor-square ; in itself a pledge of respectability, nay, in- 
deed, of aristocracy. The auctioneer consulted his peerage, and 
found that De Fontenoy was the family name of Viscount Malplaquet, 
and that his lordship’s town mansion was in Grosvenor-square. Mr. 
de Fontenoy no doubt resided with his distinguished parent when in 
town; and yet this seemed scarcely consistent with the fact of his 
having a house-steward of his own. 

Early on the following day the house-steward made his appear- 
ance in Mr. Migson’s office—a man of imposing aspect and most 
gentlemanly manners. He inspected Boisgilbert Hall from cellar 
to garret—he was especially curious about the cellarage, which was 
very spacious, remarking that Mr. de Fontenoy was particular as to 
the atmosphere in which his wines were kept—he found a good deal 
of fault with the rooms, in an affable kind of way; but after being 
softened by a very good dinner, which Mr. Migson invited him to 
partake of at the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, with a bottle of good 
old port, and a dish of filberts to follow, he pronounced that the 
house would do. D 

‘¢T shall tell Mr. de Fontenoy that he can’t do better than come 
to St. Dunstans, though the place does seem a little dull,” he said. 
‘‘T’ve a good deal of influence with him, you know, Mr. Migson, 
though he’s very haughty and reserved in general; and I can gene- 
rally get him to do what I want. I have been in his family for the 
last twenty years.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Is Mr. de Fontenoy’s family large ?”’ asked the auc- 
tioneer, with an eye to possible destruction of his furniture by the 
hands of juvenile members of the new tenant’s household. 

‘¢O dear, no; there are no children. Mr. and Mrs. de Fontenoy 
have only been married a year. She was a Russian prince’s daughter 
—most accomplished creature; speaks very little English; father 
rolling in money, which must all come to my master when he dies.” 

‘*You spoke just now of being twenty years in the family,” 
said Mr. Migson ; ‘‘ I suppose you were with Lord Malplaquet be- 
fore his son married ?” 

‘‘ Precisely. When the young gentleman was going to marry, 
he said to his father, ‘Remember, dad, as soon as ever I get a 
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an hour; but there is no record of his ever attempting the first five 
minutes’ trial. 

Perhaps the large ball upon which we occasionally see acrobats 
laboriously mounting inclines, rolling it upwards with their feet, 
ought to be mentioned; this seems the most practicable style of 
monocycle, although no great speed could ever be expected from it. 

Another form of monocycle is a water-engine. This consists 
in an ordinary boat shaped somewhat like a narrow punt, with a 
paddle-wheel in the centre, extending into the water under the 
boat and furnished with velocipede-cranks, to be turned by the 
driver’s feet. He is seated rather back from and above the wheel, 
on a seat supported upon the sides of the boat, and requires a 
waterproof splashboard in order to avoid a wetting as he bestrides 
the wheel. The steering is effected by cords, which pass from the 
steering-bar in front of the operator under pulleys at the sides 
of the boat to the tiller. This machine, however, invented at 
Boston, never came into favour. The latest contrivance in that 
way comes more under the tricycular head. Two water-tight canoes, 
connected by a seat which is raised above and between them, have 
a paddle-wheel on the outside of either of them, which is to be 
worked by cranks as the ‘‘ boatman’’ is seated in his comfortable 
seat. These machines, which are made as light as possible, have 
succeeded perfectly ; and it is said the Prince Napoleon made the 
journey from Nice to Monaco, on the Mediterranean, in one of 
these with the greatest ease last winter, in company with some 


friends on other water velocipedes. 


To return, however, to terra firma. The last form of mono- 
cycle is also the most exciting. It does away with pedals, breaks, 
and all that sort of machinery. There is a crank attached to the 
axle on each side of the wheel, and the rider sits between any two 
of the spokes, turning the cranks with his hands. Thus he goes 
round with the wheel, and turns a somersault at each revolution; so 
that the faster he turns the more exercise he takes. The elderly 
American gentleman who invented this machine is coming over to 
England soon, and has bespoken apartments for himself at Han- 
well. An American firm, however, actually promise a cycle which 
is to be free from many of the objections urged against former ones, 
and yet not to be a wheelbarrow—the most primitive form of one- 
wheeled vehicle. 

From 1833 to 1866 the bicycle seems to have been in abeyance; 
but in the latter year it struck a Monsieur Lallement, a Frenchman, 
that by applying treadles to the front-wheel of a hobby-horse machine, 
the rider might propel himself without touching the ground. He 
tried the experiment, and was successful beyond his wildest dreams. 
Messrs. Michaux, of Paris, bought his right in the invention 
from him, and the modern two-wheeled velocipede is the result of 
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their improvements. The Americans, not to be outdone by old 
Europe, have contrived a bicycle for ladies, on the same principle 
as Michaux’s, excepting that the backbone of the machine, so to 
speak, is different; this follows the curve of the front wheel until 
it reaches a line almost as low as the axle of the hind wheel, when 
it runs almost horizontally to that axle. Upon this portion, which 
is made very strong, an upright rod with a spiral spring is fixed, 
and at the top a comfortable cane-seated, pillow-backed chair. It 
is said that a lady may get into this with the greatest ease, as she 
has only to step over the connecting-bar at about twelve inches ele- 
vation from the ground. A special costume has been devised by 
the Broadway modistes for this exercise. The outer skirt of the 
dress, of any material, is made so as to button its entire length in 
front, and the back part buttons to a point about a foot up the 
skirt; when the fair wearer prepares for a drive, she just loosens 
two or three of the lower buttons at the front and back, and then 
bringing together the two ends of either side, buttons them round 
each ankle. The effect is described as very taking. 

In these machines the difficulty would seem to be the original 
start, as no springing-on is possible; and until the lady-driver is 
very expert they must certainly be held up while she seats herself. 
The preliminary practice must also be somewhat troublesome. 

By this time almost every person in England has either seen a 
bicycle, or, at any rate, an engraving of one; so it were useless to go 
into a lengthy description of one. There are few modes of loco- 
motion which present so graceful an appearance as that of the 
bicycle’ when driven by an efficient performer; but the tumbles 
which inexperienced riders almost always experience at first are 
very painful: experto crede. However, after the first four or five 
lessons, practice generally makes perfect ; and the beginner of yes- 
terday can exult over the misfortunes of the learner of to-day. 

The extreme speed as yet attained on a bicycle seems to be 
about a mile in three minutes, or at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour; and two gentlemen are said to have gone from Woodford to 
Colchester and back—a distance of exactly 100 miles—in twenty- 
two hours, allowing a rest of seven hours; that is to say, 100 miles 
were performed in fifteen hours, or at the rate of nearly seven miles 
an hour for the whole journey. 

A novel feature in connection with bicycle races is taken from a 
donkey race, and we hope the bicyclists feel flattered by the idea. 
This is, a prize is frequently given for the rider who can go, say, 
100 yards in the longest time. Now the rider’s balance is kept 
easily enough when the machine goes fast, but it is quite a different 
thing when proceeding slowly. 

The equitation of the two-wheeled velocipede is not without its 
own dangers ; for many severe accidents have already occurred from 
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tumbles, owing to the machine running away with the rider down 
inclines, or coming in collision with some other vehicle. Indeed, 
we should question whether an ‘‘ Accidental’’ insurance policy would 
cover risks from riding a velocipede. However, with a tolerably 
careful rider accidents should be almost impossible. 

Very shortly, no doubt, double machines, with three wheels 
tandem, will be contrived for two performers on the treadles at 
once. 

The third variety of velocipede is the tricycle. This is a per- 
fectly safe machine to manage, and presents the driver with a perfect 
immunity from tumbles. It is well adapted for those ladies who 
have not (as we have not) seen an American bicycle. A small 
wheel in front has a guiding handle, which extends to within reach 
of the driver, who is comfortably seated between the two hind 
wheels, which he propels with his feet in slipper-shaped pedals 
acting upon cranks. 

Some years ago the readers of the Times, and various other 
papers, must have been startled by seeing the chief part of their 
advertising columns taken up with the word ‘‘ The Rantoone,” and 
no other explanatory note. This is a three-wheeled velocipede on 
the same principle as the tricycle, but with the important addition, 
that instead of being merely propelled by the feet, there are also 
hand-levers connected with the cranks at the axles of the hind 
wheels. 

The fourth variety of velocipede, with four wheels, has never 
received any other name. 

‘* Tetracycle’’ was not invented on its behoof. This is simply 
on the principle of the tricycle, but rather more clumsy, owing to the 
two front wheels. 

A steam velocipede is also talked of, which is expected to attain 
immense speed, unless it should previously burst its boiler. 

Now that physicians of all nations have had time to judge of 
the effects of bicycle-riding on the human frame, and found nothing, 
or at any rate very little, to say against them, we may fairly augur 
@ prosperous career for them until the fashion dies out, partially 
owing to the great amount of exertion which, after all, is inse- 
parable from their use on any ordinary road. It is said that 
bicycles with indiarubber tires have been used on the ice; and on 
such a surface, no doubt, the new velocipedes would be most agree- 
able ; but although our opinion, we know, is controverted, we much 
doubt their practical utility for postal or other purposes. Too much 
is expected of them by their admirers ; who, if they will be content 
to use the bicycle for merely ornamental purposes, need not fear 
their disappearance, as in the case of their prototype the ‘‘ dandy- 


horse.”’ 
POLLINGTON. 
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THE season at St. Dunstans-by-the-Sea is not a long one, and St. 
Dunstans is not the gayest of English watering-places; but, in 
default of any boisterous gaiety, St. Dunstans enjoys the distinction 
of being eminently select and fashionable. No vulgar cockneys ever 
trouble the quiet of the esplanade, or jostle their betters at the smart 
little shops in the High-street ; there are no greasy-looking eating- 
houses devoted to excursionists, no obtrusive public-houses or cheap 
concert-halls. There is a fragmentary hundred yards or so of a pier, 
unfinished for want of funds, where a band plays twice a week in the 
season; there are two hotels—one on the esplanade, and fabulously 
expensive ; the other in a less fashionable quarter, but almost as dear. 
Beyond these, there is a splendid building erected by a company, 
and, like the pier, unfinished, which did at one time threaten to 
annihilate the two existing hotels, but which came to a dismal col- 
lapse, and offers itself for sale to any aspiring speculator who may 
happen to pass that way. 

About half a mile of the usual stuccoed houses, with plateglass 
windows and fragile balconies, face the sea; and at one end of the 
esplanade there is a little cluster of those bow-windowed dwellings, 
of a much earlier date, that are always suggestive of snugness and 
comfort. Around and about the town there are a great many pretty 
villas with gardens, the larger number of which are offered annually 
for the accommodation of visitors; villas in every style of architec- 
ture, from the simplest rustic to the ornate Italian gothic. Con- 
spicuous among these, there is a house that overlooks the sea from 
a commanding position upon the road that rises from the esplanade 
to the cliff—a house built by a rich merchant for his own occupa- 
tion, but never occupied by him, and sold at a great loss to a 
local house-agent, who had furnished it in a gaudy meretricious kind 
of way, and had hitherto been successful in letting it every year at 
a very handsome rental. The house was built in the medieval gothic 
style, with castellated roof, narrow windows, arched gateways, wind- 
ing stairs, octagon chambers in turrets, and all manner of awkward 
corners and waste spaces at every turn; but the natives of St. 
Dunstans-by-the-Sea believed in the mansion as a triumph of archi- 
tecture, and the tenants of Boisgilbert Hall were always regarded in 
a most exalted light by the tradespeople and other inhabitants of 
the select watering-place. The house was altogether the largest 
and most important in the neighbourhood; and it was supposed that 
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‘any one taking it must needs be the owner of a very handsome in- 
come. If an humbler customer complained of the quality of goods 
dispensed to him, the tradesmen of St. Dunstans were apt to reply 
that the gentry at Boisgilbert Hall had consumed large quantities 
of those very goods, and had found them excellent. To serve Bois- 
gilbert Hall was a warrant of excellence, in the minds of the St. 
Dunstans traders. 

When Mr. Migson, the auctioneer, had owned the gothic man- 
sion about four years, there came a rather dull season for St. Dun- 
stans, and throughout the months of June and July Boisgilbert Hall 
remained tenantless. To the local gossips this seemed almost as 
much a loss as to Mr. Migson himself. At church the dresses and 
bonnets from Boisgilbert Hall had always afforded a delightful dis- 
traction during the hot summer mornings; on the esplanade the 
tenants of Boisgilbert Hall had been followed by admiring looks and 
hushed whispers. They were always carriage people of course, and 
had generally daughters who rode a good deal, to the delight of the 
local riding-master, and bathed a good deal, and promenaded the 
esplanade in the freshest morning toilets, under convoy of a grim- 
looking governess. 

When August began, and the gothic halls were still empty, Mr. 
Migson’s heart grew cold with the agony of despair. He rushed 
into wild expenses in the way of advertising, and an ornate descrip- 
tion of Boisgilbert Hall appeared daily in the London Times. Two 
or three letters of inquiry as to terms reached him in response to 
these advertisements ; but the inquirers were apparently discomfited 
by the amount which he demanded for the hire of his gothic para- 
dise, for he heard no more of them. He began to contemplate his 
mansion with despondent looks as he loitered in the garden smoking 
his solitary cigar, with his hands in his pockets, after his day’s work ; 
and at his nightly club at the Prince of Wales’s Feathers he informed 
his friends that the financial prosperity of England was on the wane. 

He had almost abandoned all hope of letting his house this year, 
and was thinking of discontinuing his advertisement in the Times, 
when a letter of a hopeful and imposing appearance greeted him 
among his daily correspondence—a monster square cream-coloured 
envelope, with the signature ‘‘ De Fontenoy’’ scrawled in the corner, 
as if the writer thereof had been a cabinet minister, accustomed to 
the free transit of his letters by virtue of his name. The seal was 
a splendid combination of arms and monogram in gold and colour ; 
the crest, a rising sun; the motto, ‘‘I dare.” Mr. Migson opened 
the envelope in a flutter of expectation. Such a missive could mean 
only one thing—an application for Boisgilbert Hall. He was right : 
the Honourable Mr. de Fontenoy presented his compliments to Mr. 
Migson, and begged to know the rent of the house at St. Dunstans 
for six months certain, ‘vith right to continue. 
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If the terms were approved, Mr. de Fontenoy’s house-steward would 
come immediately to inspect the accommodation, and decide whether 
it would be adequate to the requirements of the family. Mr. Mig- 
son was requested to fix his terms in a moderate and conscientious 
spirit, as Mr. de Fontenoy’s household, although extensive, was con- 
ducted upon principles of strict economy. 

This looked well—so different from the proverbial recklessness 
of swindlers. Mr. Migson answered the letter immediately, putting 
his terms at the lowest possible figure, and then waited with an 
anxious mind for the result. Mr. de Fontenoy’s London address 
was Grosvenor-square ; in itself a pledge of respectability, nay, in- 
deed, of aristocracy. The auctioneer consulted his peerage, and 
found that De Fontenoy was the family name of Viscount Malplaquet, 
and that his lordship’s town mansion was in Grosvenor-square. Mr. 
de Fontenoy no doubt resided with his distinguished parent when in 
town ; and yet this seemed scarcely consistent with the fact of his 
having a house-steward of his own. 

Early on the following day the house-steward made his appear- 
ance in Mr. Migson’s office—a man of imposing aspect and most 
gentlemanly manners. He inspected Boisgilbért Hall from cellar 
to garret—he was especially curious about the cellarage, which was 
very spacious, remarking that Mr. de Fontenoy was particular as to 
the atmosphere in which his wines were kept—he found a good deal 
of fault with the rooms, in an affable kind of way; but after being 
softened by a very good dinner, which Mr. Migson invited him to 
partake of at the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, with a bottle of good 
old port, and a dish of filberts to follow, he pronounced that the 
house would do. 

‘*T shall tell Mr. de Fontenoy that he can’t do better than come 
to St. Dunstans, though the place does seem a little dull,’’ he said. 
‘“‘T’ve a good deal of influence with him, you know, Mr. Migson, 
though he’s very haughty and reserved in general; and I can gene- 
rally get him to do what I want. I have been in his family for the 
last twenty years.” 

‘*Indeed! Is Mr. de Fontenoy’s family large ?”’ asked the auc- 
tioneer, with an eye to possible destruction of his furniture by the 
hands of juvenile members of the new tenant’s household. 

‘*O dear, no; there are no children. Mr. and Mrs. de Fontenoy 
have only been married a year. She was a Russian prince’s daughter 
—most accomplished creature; speaks very little English; father 
rolling in money, which must all come to my master when he dies.” 

‘* You spoke just now of being twenty years in the family,” 
said Mr. Migson ; ‘‘ I suppose you were with Lord Malplaquet be- 
fore his son married ?”’ 

‘* Precisely. When the young gentleman was going to marry, 
he said to his father, ‘Remember, dad, as soon as ever I get a 
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house of my own, I must have Richards.’ ‘ It'll be an awful sacri- 
fice for me,’ answers the old lord; ‘ but I suppose you must have 
him :’ and so the business was settled. I have the entire manage- 
ment of Mr. de Fontenoy’s establishment, and, I may say, the entire 
disposal of his income ; for he leaves everything in my hands, and 
asks my advice upon every subject.”’ 

‘¢Ts he rich ?” 

‘¢ Well, no, not at present—not for a man in his position. 
His income is only a little over seven thousand a-year; and he 
spends every penny of it.” 

Mr. Migson rubbed his hands briskly; seven thousand a-year 
had a very comfortable sound ; and he wished he had asked a pound 
or two more, when he named the weekly rent. 

‘¢ You’ll be wanting wines and spirits, I suppose,” he said pre- 
sently, as Mr. Richards sipped his port. ‘‘I do a little in that 
way myself, on commission ; and I shall be very glad to secure the 
opportunity. You may rely upon my supplying everything of first- 
class quality.”’ 

The urbane Mr. Richards called for pen-and-ink, and dashed 
off a list of wines and spirits that astonished, as much as it grati- 
fied, the auctioneer. The amount of brandy was considerably in 
excess of the wine; but the steward remarked in an explanatory 
way, that his master had a great many bachelor friends who con- 
sumed unlimited brandy-and-soda. 

After this Mr. Richards returned to town, parting from his new 
acquaintance in a most cordial manner, and appointing the following 
Monday for the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. de Fontenoy. 

Early on that day Lord Malplaquet’s son and daughter-in-law 
were duly deposited at the neat little station, with such an array of 
luggage as did not often encumber the platform; trunks and _ port- 
manteaus innumerable, deal cases of prodigious size, travelling-bags, 
desks, and dressing-cases, emerged one after another from the lug- 
gage-van, and loaded as many flies as could be obtained at the sta- 
tion ; three footmen in quiet gray liveries, and a stalwart individual 
who looked like a coachman, assisted in the removal of this luggage, 
and drove off in three of the flies in company with a couple of re- 
spectable-looking women-servants. Mr. Richards was there also, 
in close attendance upon his master, Mr. de Fontenoy, who had 
rather a foreign look, and wore a moustache and beard that quite 
concealed the lower part of his face; his wife was a slim little 
woman, with a pale face and hay-coloured hair, not a pretty woman 
by any means, but with a very winning voice and manner ; she was 
dressed with elegant simplicity, and the inhabitants of St. Dun- 
stans, who had heard a good deal about the De Fontenoys from 
Mr. Migson, decided that her appearance was eminently aristo- 
cratic, and did credit to the lineage of her princely papa. The 
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loiterers about the railway-station were sorry when a close fly hid 
Mrs. de Fontenoy’s pale face from their admiring gaze, and opined 
that she did not often drive in so humble a vehicle. They wondered 
that the train had not brought any carriage or horses for the De 
Fontenoys, and supposed that those luxuries would speedily follow 
them. 

For an hour or so after the arrival, Mr. Richards, the steward, 
might have been seen pervading the little town, ordering butcher’s 
meat, and poultry, fish, vegetables, grocery, and confectionery, on 
rather an extensive scale. But he impressed on the tradesmen 
that they were on no account to attempt to take any advantage of 
Mr. de Fontenoy’s position, for he would stand no imposition of 
that kind. 

‘* I know what you watering-place shopkeepers are,” he said, 
‘*and what a way you have of bumping your prices up when you’ve 
secured a good customer ; but that sort of thing won’t do with me. 
I examine every account with the utmost strictness; and I never 
took sixpence from a tradesman by way of percentage in my life.” 

The shopkeepers promised that their accounts should be ren- 
dered in the most honourable spirit, and declared that it should go 
hard with them if they did not prove themselves worthy of Mr. de 
Fontenoy’s confidence. It had ever been their proudest privilege 
to serve the gentry at Boisgilbert Hall, they added, and they had 
always been so fortunate as to give entire satisfaction. 

‘‘T’m very glad to hear it,” replied Mr. Richards sternly ; 
‘‘ but you’ve got a sharp customer to deal with now, remember, 
and don’t try on any of your usual tricks.” 

He left the tradespeople subdued, but gratified. His orders 
had been large; and the new household at Boisgilbert Hall seemed 
likely to consume more than any previous family. 

Throughout the following week there was much talk in St. Dun- 
stans about the De Fontenoys. They went out less, and were al- 
together more exclusive in their habits, than any family who had 
ever occupied Boisgilbert Hall. St. Dunstans languished to behold 
the fair descendant of Russian princes; but neither on the pier nor 
the esplanade, neither driving nor riding, was the Honourable Mrs. 
de Fontenoy to be seen. People who had seen her at the station 
by and by explained this by the suggestion that she was in all pro- 
bability an invalid, and not strong enough to go out of doors; but if 
that were so, there would have been a necessity for a doctor, and no 
medical practitioner had crossed the threshold of Boisgilbert Hall 
since the advent of the De Fontenoys. The St. Dunstans gossips 
were disappointed in Mrs. de Fontenoy for showing herself so little 
among them, and were inclined to resent her exclusiveness. 

It seemed, indeed, as if Mr. de Fontenoy and all his set enter- 
tained a rooted aversion to daylight. The bachelor friends of whom 
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the steward had spoken came and went, and drank copiously of that 
first-class French brandy supplied by Mr. Migson, and made away 
with more cigars than the St. Dunstans tobacconist had ever before 
sold to one customer; but neither they nor their host ever showed 
themselves in the broad light of day. How they disposed of their 
leisure in those long summer days no one in the town could ima- 
gine. There was a billiard-table, which Mr. de Fontenoy had hired 
from the chief upholsterer of the town, who had to procure it ex- 
pressly from London; but the gentlemen did not play billiards all 
day, for Mr. Migson, calling unexpectedly one afternoon on some 
little matter of business, had been admitted by one of the two 
women-servants, and had seen through the open door that the room 
used for billiards was quite empty; nor did he see any of the gentle- 
men, or hear the faintest sound of voices or laughter throughout 
the house. He was shown into a little room in one of the turrets, 
and was kept there waiting some time before Mr. de Fontenoy came 
to him, looking very much overcome by the heat. He had been 
asleep on the sofa in his bedroom, he said, and he wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead as he made this avowal. Mr. Migson 
was a little puzzled as to what had become of the three gray foot- 
men, not one of whom appeared during his visit. 

Late in the evening, Mr. de Fontenoy and his friends were often 
to be seen on the esplanade, smoking their eternal cigars, and 
staring lazily at the sea. The gentlemen were for the most part 
bearded, and had a foreign look, like their host. They had rather 
a martial swagger, and it was popularly supposed that they were 
officers belonging to crack cavalry regiments. 

Time passed; but the interest felt by the inhabitants of St. 
Dunstans: in the De Fontenoys was in no manner abated. The 
extreme seclusion of their habits did much to maintain public curi- 
osity. Mrs. de Fontenoy attended church every Sunday morning 
with rigid punctuality ; and it was thought very nice of her to be a 
Protestant, and always in such good time for the morning service. 
She came alone, that is to say, attended only by one of the gray 
footmen ; and it was opined that Mr. de Fontenoy was sadly de- 
ficient in religious feeling. Her dress, on these solitary occasions 
of her public appearance, was always in perfect taste, and excited 
much admiration among the feminine part of the congregation. 
Several of the leading families of St. Dunstans—the doctor and his 
wife, the lawyer and his lady, two maiden ladies—daughters of a 
late rector—had called at Boisgilbert Hall, and had been received 
by Mrs. de Fontenoy, whom they pronounced a very charming per- 
son, a little diffident and retiring, but all the more interesting on 
that account. Mr. de Fontenoy was not so popular. His manners 
were considered rather brusque, and his non-attendance at church 
was against him. He had, however, shown himself very hospitable, 
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in a rough-and-ready military kind of way, and had invited his new 
acquaintance to luncheon ; but neither he nor his wife returned the 
calls, and the acquaintance went no farther. There was a some- 
thing indefinable—which the lawyer’s wife and the two maiden ladies 
described as a ‘‘ painful deficiency”—in Mr. de Fontenoy, not to be 
wondered at, when it was considered that he never went to church. 

Time passed. Boisgilbert Hall had been taken for six months, 
the rent to be paid at the end of that term. Mr. Migson would 
have preferred receiving it monthly, as he was not a rich man; but 
the steward had explained to him that this was not possible, as the 
tenants on Mr. de Fontenoy’s estate paid their rents half-yearly, 
and all his own payments were made in that manner. To this the 
auctioneer had of course submitted; and now the end of the half- 
year was drawing near, and Mr. Migson rubbed his hands, in a com- 
fortable self-congratulatory kind of way, as he reflected how soon he 
should touch his money. 

He was destined to be awakened rather roughly from this 
complacent state of mind. Reading his newly-arrived Times one 
forenoon, in the studious leisure of his office, where business at this 
dreary season of the year was rather slack, he came upon a para- 
graph that affected him after the manner of a sudden application of 
the ice-treatment to his spine. An awful chill crept along the 
spinal cord, and a species of paralysis seemed for the moment to 
annihilate the thinking power of his brain. 

** His only son !”” he murmured feebly, ‘‘ his only son !’’ 

The paragraph announced the death of Hector Angus de Fon- 
tenoy, only son of Lord Malplaquet, from an accident, while deer- 
stalking in the Scottish highlands. 

Now if Lord Malplaquet had only one son, who was the gentle- 
man known to Mr. Migson as the Honourable Mr. de Fontenoy ? 
To the mind of the horror-stricken auctioneer there arose only one 
solution of this mystery. In spite of the three gray footmen, the 
house-steward, and all the appliances of state, the De Fontenoys of - 
Boisgilbert Hall were a set of swindlers, and he, Migson, had been 
done. 

‘**Tt may be a mistake of the reporter’s,” he thought, and then 
applied himself to his peerage. No, Lord Malplaquet had only one 
son, and that son’s name was Hector Angus. What was to be done? 
The auctioneer sat before his desk for a long time, trying to think, in 
a helpless kind of way. There was only one source of consolation 
amidst the hopelessness of his meditations. So much luggage as the 
De Fontenoys had brought with them could not be spirited away very 
easily from such a place as St. Dunstans, and in the blank month of 
January, when every arrival at, or departure from, the little station 
was an event of importance, every detail of which afforded subject 
for conversation. If Mr. de Fontenoy were a swindler, he carried 
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with him much more impedimenta than swindlers are apt to be 
encumbered with. But then, on the other hand, Mr. Migson reflected 
that all those boxes and cases might be mere representative luggage, 
stage-properties, phantasmal similitudes, which would turn out by and 
by to contain only straw and brickbats. No, there was no security 
to be derived from the luggage. Mr. de Fontenoy’s intention was, 
in all probability, to levant just before the expiry of the half-year, 
carrying with him everything valuable that he might happen to pos- 
sess, and leaving the phantasmal boxes that had helped him to throw 
dust in the eyes of his victims. 

To prevent this, Mr. Migson determined on an immediate course 
of action. He wrote to a retired detective officer, the chief of a 
private inquiry-office, giving a full description of his tenants, and 
asking if any such persons were known amongst the ranks of pro- 
fessional swindlers ; and, after having posted this letter with his own 
hand, he walked at once to Boisgilbert Hall, carrying the Times 
newspaper in his pocket. ; 

He was admitted by one of the footmen in gray, a tall and stal- 
wart individual, who contemplated him from head to foot with the 
supercilious stare peculiar to his class. Mr. de Fontenoy was at 
home, and disengaged. Mr. Migson was ushered to the dining-room, 
where he found that gentleman seated before the fire, wrapped in a 
gorgeous cashmere dressing-gown, and reading a French newspaper, 
with a cigar in his mouth and his feet on the fender. 

‘* Sit down, Migson,’’ he said cordially. ‘‘ Jones, bring a bottle 
of the Amontillado. Confoundedly disagreeable weather! This place 
of yours seems to have a proprietorial interest in the north-east wind ; 
I never knew it blow so incessantly anywhere else. Well, Migson, 
what’s the news in St. Dunstans? Anything stirring ?”’ 

‘* Well, no, sir; St. Dunstans is apt to be quiet at this time of 
year. But I—ahem—the fact is—that is to say—the purport of 
my visit this morning is—”’ 

“Out with it, my good fellow!” exclaimed Mr. de Fontenoy 
briskly; ‘‘don’t be shy. I suppose the fact is, you looked in to see 
that things are going on all right—no ill-usage of the furniture, and 
so on. You are quite at liberty to take a look round the house, if 
you like; you'll find everything in apple-pie order. Take a cigar, 
and help yourself to the Amontillado.” 

‘* Thank you, no, sir; I never smoke in the morning. The truth 
is, I have been a little put out of sorts by a paragraph in to-day’s 
Times ; and I considered it was the best plan to come straight to 
you and ask for an explanation of it.” 

**T don’t see what there can be in the Times to require any ex- 
planation from me,” answered Mr. de Fontenoy, staring his visitor 
full in the face with a puzzled look. ‘‘ However, I haven’t seen this 
morning’s papers, so I’m quite in the dark. What is it ?” 
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Mr. Migson unfolded the paper with a solemn countenance, and 
placed it in his tenant’s hands, with one finger pointing to the fatal 
paragraph. 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. de Fontenoy, after glancing carelessly at the 
lines, ‘‘ very sad, isn’t it, poor young fellow? I had a letter from 
Scotland announcing the fatal event this morning. I have not 
ventured to tell my wife about it yet. My poor cousin was a great 
favourite of hers.” 

** Your cousin, Mr. de Fontenoy ?” 

‘** Yes, my first cousin—Hector, son of the late Lord Malplaquet, 
my uncle. Why, how you stare, Migson! O, I see this paragraph 
omits the word ‘late’ before his father’s name. Very stupid of those 
penny-a-liner fellows, to be sure !” 

‘* Then your father is the present lord, Mr. de Fontenoy ?” 

‘* Of course ; I thought you had been told that.” 

** Well, yes, sir; but if this Mr. Hector de Fontenoy is your 
cousin, how is it he didn’t succeed to the title after his father, in the 
usual way ?” 

‘* Political services, Mr. Migson. In our family the title passes 
from brother to brother. It’s rather a peculiar arrangement, arising 
from the special circumstances under which the title was bestowed 
upon my grandfather, the first Lord Malplaquet.”’ 

Mr. de Fontenoy’s easy manner was reassuring; but the auc- 
tioneer was not convinced. Are not swindlers usually renowned for 
their easy manners ? 

‘* The fact ofthe matter is, sir,” said Mr. Migson, ‘‘ it has been 
a very great inconvenience to me waiting six months for my rent ; 
and if you could come to a settlement with me now—it wants only 
three weeks to the half year—I should esteem it a favour.” 

Mr. de Fontenoy flung away his cigar, and drew himself up 
sternly. 

‘* Mr. Migson,”’ he exclaimed, turning fiercely on the auctioneer, 
‘this unwarranted application is prompted by a low suspicion, in- 
spired by that paragraph. You presume to doubt my claim to the 
position which I occupy and the name I bear. This is too much, 
sir. I shall pay you your rent to-morrow at noon, in sterling coin 
of the realm; no, sir, I shall not offer you a cheque, the validity 
of which you might venture to suspect; I shall pay you and all 
other claimants in gold. I shall not wait for my Irish rents ; I shall 
telegraph to my bankers for a reserve which I happen to have at 
my.disposal, and I shall leave your house at two o’clock to-mor- 
row.” 

This was said with a grandeur of tone and manner that overawed 
the poor little auctioneer. Was it possible he had offended a sub- 
stantial tenant, who would have been a source of permanent profit 
but for his untimely suspicion ? He stammered out a feeble apology, 
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assuring Mr. de Fontenoy that his application had been prompted 
only by his own necessities. 

‘* Do not waste trouble upon apologies, sir,” answered his tenant, 
with undiminished fierceness; ‘‘I am of a temper that never for- 
gives an insult. At two o’clock to-morrow I quit your house. If 
you have any doubt as to my proceedings in the interval, you had 
better set a watch upon these premises, in order to assure yourself 
that nothing is removed.” He rang the bell, which was answered 
immediately by one of the footmen. 

“‘ Send Richards to me,”’ he said. 

While the auctioneer was still faltering his apologies, Mr. Rich- 
ards appeared, grave and deferential of manner in the presence of 
his master. 

‘* Richards, you will go round to the tradesmen, and tell them 
to send their accounts in before six o’clock this evening, and you 
will devote your evening to the examination of them; you will also 
be good enough to telegraph to the Union, telling them to send me 
down fifteen hundred in gold. I suppose that amount will about 
cover our accounts here, including Mr. Migson’s rent ?” 

** About that, I think, sir.” 

‘*Good; and, Richards, you will see that everything is packed 
by to-morrow at twelve.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘That is all. You may show Mr. Migson to the door.” 

In the hall the auctioneer begged for a few words with his good 
friend Mr. Richards, and, taking that gentleman by the button-hole, 
told him how he had been so unlucky as to offend Mr. de Fontenoy. 
Could not Mr. Richards make matters right ? 

The steward shook his head with a decided negative. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible,” he said. ‘‘ My master has a very unbending temper, and if 
he has once decided on a thing, there’s nothing will move him from 
it. I saw by his face that there was something wrong directly I 
came into the room. What a pity you offended him! Now, if 
you had applied to me in the first instance, as you ought to have 
done, I could have got you the money without the slightest diffi- 
culty.” 

Mr. Migson regretted his want of diplomacy. It would have 
been better in every way to have sounded the steward first. He 
went back to his office terribly crestfallen. He did not attempt 
to keep any watch upon Boisgilbert Hall, as Mr. de Fontenoy had 
suggested, but he sent his clerk to hang about the station, in order 
to make sure that there was no premature departure therefrom on 
the part of his tenants. At his club that evening he found himself 
a subject of reproach from his fellow tradesmen, who had heard from 
the steward that Mr. de Fontenoy was leaving St. Dunstans solely 
on account of his landlord’s insulting doubt of his position. 
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As the St. Dunstan’s clocks struck twelve next day, all the 
shopkeepers who had served Boisgilbert Hall presented themselves 
at that mansion, according to the appointment made by Mr. Rich- 
ards, the steward. With them came Mr. Migson, very subdued of 
aspect. They were received in the dining-room, where Mr. de Fon- 
tenoy was lounging in front of the fire, with his hands in the pockets 
of his morning-coat, and a cigar between his lips as usual. He 
acknowledged the respectful salutations of the tradespeople with a 
haughty nod. Mr. Richards was seated at one end of the long 
dining-table, with an array of gold spread out before him, in little 
glittering piles of tens and twenties. It made the mouths of the 
St. Dunstans dealers water, to look at all that shining specie. It 
was like being in a bank. 

** T am sorry to leave you so abruptly, my good people,”’ said Mr. 
de Fontenoy, in sharp decisive tones ; ‘‘ but I am a man of peculiar 
temper, and I never forgive an insult. The owner of this house 
presumed to question my right to the name I bear—a name which, 
I need not remind you, adorns the peerage of this realm. Such 
insolence on his part left me no alternative. I could not, in justice 
to myself, inhabit a house belonging to a man who eould so out- 
rage my self-respect. As there happens to be no other house in 
your little town suitable to the requirements of my household, I had 
no resource but to leave St. Dunstans. My trunks are packed, 
and we quit this place by the two-o’clock train.—Richards, be so 
kind as to give these good people their money.” 

Mr. de Fontenoy lit another cigar, and looked on with a gentle- 
manlike indolence of manner while his steward dealt out the little 
heaps of coin, in sums ranging from fifty to three hundred pounds. 
The obsequious tradespeople received their money with profound 
satisfaction, and one by one bowed themselves out of the room, 
expressing their respectful regret at Mr. de Fontenoy’s departure. 

Mr. Migson was the last to be paid. He sighed as he counted 
the sovereigns into a little canvas bag, reflecting that these were 
the last he was to receive from one who might have been a perma- 
nent tenant, but for his own unlucky precipitation. 

** My steward will leave the key at your office, Mr. Migson,” 
Mr. de Fontenoy said haughtily, in response to the auctioneer’ 8 
humble apologies; ‘‘I have nothing more to say.” 

Waiting for him at the gates of his domain Mr. Migson found 
his friends and fellow tradesmen, and these gentlemen were not 
Sparing in their reproaches. 

** A nice thing you’ve done for yourself and us, Migson,” said 
Mr. Till the butcher, a leading personage in St. Dunstans, ‘‘ with 
your blundering suspicion. It’s a pity you don’t know a gentle- 
man when you see him.” 

‘* Tt was that paragraph in the Times,” murmured Mr. Migson 
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disconsolately ; ‘‘ and I never did hear of a peerage passing over a 
son to go to a brother.” 

‘* Didn’t Mr. de Fontenoy tell you it was given for political 
services ? Of course that makes all the difference. However, you’ve 
lost a good tenant, and we’ve all lost a first-rate customer, and 
there’s no use in saying any more about it. You'll know how to 
hold your tongue another time, I daresay, Migson; but the worst 
of a suspicious man is, that he’s always suspicious in the wrong 
place. When you do get a swindler in your house you're pretty 
sure to be taken in by him.” 

The auctioneer submitted meekly enough to these upbraidings. 
At home he had still more bitter words to hear from the lips of 
his better half, who had made Mrs. de Fontenoy’s bonnets her study 
at the parish church, and who had a profound belief in that lady’s 
grandeur. Mr. Migson locked the canvas bag of gold in his iron 
safe with the guilty air of a man who is putting away the proceeds 
ofa murder. Had he not, with ruthless hand, slain his own good 
fortune ? 

The De Fontenoys departed from the station at two o’clock with 
much pomp and ceremony, attended by the three gray footmen and 
the careful Richards. Again the porters had occasion to remark 
the extreme heaviness of the great deal cases, and opined that those 
ponderous chests contained the De Fontenoy plate. With the two- 
o’clock train every vestige of the De Fontenoys disappeared ; and 
before three Mr. Migson made his dismal entry into Boisgilbert Hall, 
accompanied by a deaf old charwoman who was in the habit of 
taking care of the house for him when it was empty. He went 
through the rooms disconsolately, groaning over their dreary empti- 
ness. Every thing was in very decent order. The De Fontenoys 
had done little damage. Every room in the house smelt of stale 
cigars ; but open windows and a general cleaning would of course 
banish this tobacco-tainted atmosphere.- On the whole Mr. Migson 
found no reason to complain of his lost tenants. 

He absented himself from his club at the Prince of Wales’s 
Feathers that evening, not caring to face his injured fellow-towns- 
men, and he spent the hours drearily enough by the domestic hearth, 
listening dolefully to Mrs. Migson’s prophecies that Boisgilbert Hall 
would remain unlet until the following July or August. 

He was sitting in his office the next morning, writing the cata- 
logue of an approaching sale, when a little man, with a sharp eager 
face, came in at the half-glass door. 

‘* Mr. Migson, I presume,” he said. 

‘* Yes, sir, my name is Migson,” replied the auctioneer, jump- 
ing off his stool and handing the stranger a chair. 

‘** My name is Peacock, and I am a detective officer attached to 
Scotland-yard,” said the stranger, in a sharp concise manner that 
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corresponded exactly with the sharpness of his countenance. ‘‘ You 
wrote a letter to a private-inquiry office, asking for information about 
a party by the name of De Fontenoy.” 

‘*T did write such a letter,” Mr. Migson admitted; ‘‘ but I have 
since had reason to believe Mr. de Fontenoy a perfectly solvent per- 
son ; that I was labouring under an unfortunate mistake, in short.” 

‘¢ What does that mean ? He has paid you, I Suppose fd 

‘* Yes, he has paid the full amount due to me.’ 

‘¢ And he paid you in gold, I suppose, didn’t he ?” 

‘** How did you know that ?” asked the startled auctioneer. 

‘* Because, if he’s the man I think he is, he’s rather liberal with 
his gold at times. However, the best thing I can do is to go and 
take a look at him, if you’ll show me the way to your place.” 

‘¢ The De Fontenoys left St. Dunstans yesterday at two o’clock,”’ 
replied Mr. Migson. 

‘* The devil they did! Then I believe as good a denen as ever 
I had of landing a big fish has slipped through my fingers. I only 
got a hint from the man you wrote to last night. There was no 
one he knew of in the swindling line answering to your description, 
but he thought the case might be something in my way. Was this 
De Fontenoy a tall dark man, with a small scar over the right eye- 
brow, and a very prominent chin ?” 

‘* Yes, that’s the man.” 

‘*T thought as much. You haven’t disposed of the money he 
paid you ?” 

** No.” 

‘* Let’s have a look at it.” 

Mr. Migson opened his iron safe, with a sinking sensation very 
much like sea-sickness. He handed the little canvas bag to the 
detective, who untied the string and threw a heap of glittering sove- 
reigns out upon the auctioneer’s desk with a contemptuous gesture. 

‘* Hark at ’em!” he cried; ‘‘ did you ever hear gold rattle like 
that? Look at the milling,” he added, feeling the edge of a sove- © 
reign with his thumb. ‘‘ Very well done; but nothing like the 
genuine article.” 

‘* Do you mean to say the money’s bad?” faltered Mr. Migson. 

‘* Every fraction of it. The sovereigns are worth about a shil- 
ling a-piece in the trade, and Mr. de Fontenoy is a man best known 
as Slippery Joseph, one of the most daring coiners that ever lived. 
There’s been no end of bad sovereigns in circulation for the last six 
months, and we’ve been sorely put to it to tell where they came 
from. There’s not a den in London that hasn’t been searched, 
while our gentleman and his pals have been doing their work on 
the quiet down here. And now let’s go and have a look at your 
place.” 

Mr. Migson accompanied the detective to Boisgilbert Hall; and 
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in the cellarage of that mansion they found ample evidence of the 
nefarious trade that had been carried on by Slippery Joseph and his 
gang, who had lived on the fat of the land at St. Dunstans-by-the- 
Sea while their accomplices were circulating the base coin in London 
and other large cities. Mr. Peacock hastened back to town directly 
after his inspection, leaving Mr. Migson to lament his loss, and 
to communicate the miserable news to his fellow-sufferers. A dole- 
ful unanimity prevailed that night at the Prince of Wales’s Feathers; 
and it was long before the shopkeepers of St. Dunstans recovered 
from the severe shock. About two months after his departure they 
had the hollow satisfaction of reading an account of Mr. de Fon- 
tenoy’s arrest. He had taken a large house at Bayswater, and 
stood high in the opinion of his tradespeople at the time of his 
capture. He was sentenced to penal servitude, in which his accom- 
plices, the three gray footmen and the plausible Mr. Richards par- 
ticipated. Mrs. de Fontenoy, who had been a lady’s-maid in the 
household of Lord Malplaquet, and whose knowledge of the affairs 
of that family had been of considerable use to her husband, was not 
implicated in the felonious dealings of the gang, and was left to 
mourn the loss of her brilliant position as the daughter and heiress 
of a Russian prince. 





GOLD AND GLITTER 


WHETHER deservedly or not, the present age has been stigmatised 
as the age of counterfeits and adulterations ; an age of outward show, 
of gloss, and of inward rottenness. More especially has the British 
tradesman received rough treatment from the pens of press-writers 
and the tongues .of indignant patresfamilias. We began with the dis- 
covery of devil’s-dust in our cloth, and ended, for the present, with 
spurious acetic acid in our pickles, and poisonous dyes in our stockings. 

It is more than a question whether the average modern trades- 
man is a whit less honest than his predecessor of fifty years ago ; 
but there is this much against him—a gréat many of his fellows 
have been found out. The spirit of modern inquiry is active, pry- 
ing, insatiable. Special commissioners have made it their business 
to weigh the British tradesman in the balance; and, unfortunately 
for his class, a great many British tradesmen have been found want- 
ing. It has been clearly proved against him that he has adulterated 
his silk and his wool with cotton, his wine with coarse spirits, his 
sugar with sand, his beer with cocculus indicus, his coffee with 
- chicory and beans, and his milk with indescribable abominations. 

Considering the melancholy success that these investigations 
into the nature of edible and wearable commodities attained, it was 
not to be expected that the goldsmith and jeweller should escape 
question. Dealing in a precious material, which is of all others 
capable of depreciation without obvious change to an inexperienced 
eye, his crucial test was sooner or later inevitable. And it has 
come; not, however, so much as a direct attack, as a side-blow, 
dealt from the direction of the Goldsmiths’ Hall. And nowadays 
everyone is ready with his grievance: his ‘‘ gold” chains, which 
turn out to be shamefully alloyed with base metal; and his “ solid” 
gold jewelry in general, which proves too often to be hollow. It 
is curtly and angrily asked of the incriminated tradesman why he 
does not have his wares marked at their real quality by the official 
hand of his Company; why he does not do, in fact, what all gold- 
smiths in France and Germany are compelled to do. The question 
is an important one, both for the goldsmith and the public, and 
requires to be carefully considered. 

Let us, in the first place, understand the relative position of 
the English and foreign manufacturer of gold-wares. In France 
there is but one standard of quality for all articles executed in the 
precious metal: that standard is technically called 18 carats, i.e. 
out of 24 parts or carats, 18 shall be of fine gold, and the remain- 
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ing 6 parts an alloy of silver and copper. Further, every piece of 
manufactured gold-work must pass through the ‘‘ Controle’ —the 
French equivalent for our Goldsmiths’ Hall—to be duly tested and 
stamped by authority of the government as of the requisite fineness. 
The same rule holds good in most parts of the Continent, with the 
exception that gold used in manufactures may in some countries 
be of a lower standard than 18 carats, viz. 16 carats; but all jew- 
elry alike must bear upon it the official mark of its quality. In 
England the case is different. Till within a very few years, the 
English ‘‘ Hall” recognised only two qualities of gold—the ‘‘ old” 
and the ‘‘ new” standard—22 and 18 carats respectively; and with 
regard to them, only certain ‘‘ wares’”—this is the official phrase— 
were required to be marked, unless any single article should weigh 
more than two ounces, when it must pass through the Hall. The 
‘‘wares” to be marked were and are, in 22 carats, wedding-rings ; 
in 18 carats, mourning-rings and watch-cases. Snuff-boxes usually 
came to be marked, because they reached the official two-ounce 
limit. Recently, however, the Hall has undertaken to mark gold- 
wares of various lower standards, down to 9 carats in quality; but 
the use of these marks is not obligatory upon the goldsmith, nor 
has he, as a rule, proved himself grateful for the concession. But 
what an example of the wisdom of our ancestors is the choice for 
taxation of wedding- and mourning-rings in particular—as if they 
thought the use of the former an imprudence or a folly, and hoped 
to control the death-rate! Ifwe are not mistaken, however, the 
wearing of watches was at one time a taxable offence; certainly 
the Hall-mark on the case was in itself a tax, and points in that 
direction. 

In effect, then, the manufacture of, and trade in, gold-wares in 
England may be said to be free. The two or three restrictions 
imposed upon it are trifling in themselves, and their action confined 
to a small area. The question which naturally suggests itself on 
this conclusion is, Do the public benefit by this free-trade? We 
think they do; but before entering upon this part of the subject, 
let us first deal with the Hall-mark itself. It has been asserted 
by competent authority that the process of Hall-marking in Eng- 
land is clumsy and vexatious, while that of France is easy, expe- 
ditious, and equally effective; that, in fact, the barbarous method 
of dealing with the goldsmith’s handiwork at the Goldsmiths’ Hall 
has the effect of restricting the adoption of that stamp of authority 
which it is thought so desirable to obtain. 

Let us take the two procedures in turn, and see in what they differ. 
By the English method, a portion of the article under trial is removed 
by means of a scraper, and that not in the most tender fashion ; and 
this portion is then submitted to the furnace, to be refined by 
means of kupple and litharge. Undoubtedly an exact process in 
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itself, but liable to error when minute quantities of metal are dealt 
with. On the other hand, the French manner of treatment is simply 
to rub the work on the touchstone—a species of black slate, some- 
times called the Lydian stone—and having by attrition obtained a 
thin surface of the metal, to operate upon it with certain acids, 
which it is not necessary to particularise here, and so to test its 
quality. This they claim to do to the minutest fraction. The 
practical result of the difference in the two processes is obvious : 
in the one case the piece of work under examination suffers ma- 
terial damage from the coarse manner in which the portions for 
assay are detached from it; in the other it sustains no injury what- 
ever. Nor is this all. By the English process, the work receives 
still further injury by the use of four several stamps, which, from 
their size, can only be effectually impressed into the metal by the 
employment of great force. The French, on the contrary, use only 
one, or at the most two small delicate punches, which can be effec- 
tually struck on the thinnest metal. It follows that the English 
goldsmith can only safely submit his wares to be assayed in a rudi- 
mentary state—generally as a rough block of metal; his French 
brother can finish his trinket to the last touch, and send it to be 
contrélé on its way for delivery to his customer. 

On the part of the Hall, it is contended that the French test 
is uncertain and imperfect. We might, with justice, call it the 
continental test, for the same method is in general use among con- 
tinental peoples. But admitting even that the assay by litharge 
is the more scientific and practically correct process of the two, it 
cannot be denied that the other is so near an approach to perfect 
accuracy that it may be reasonably accepted as such. Every pro- 
cess to effect the same purpose is subject to error. It is quite 
certain that the Jupiter of the Hall does sometimes nod, in so far 
as to hesitate in his decision. But this much must be said for 
our Jupiter, that in cases of doubt, the benefit of the doubt is 
taken in favour of the Hall as against the manufacturer. Indeed, 
it is the constant practice of the English goldsmith to alloy the 
gold intended to be Hall-marked at 19 carats, to avoid any un- 
fortunate hesitation on the part of the assay-master. This is not 
unnatural considering that the penalty of a mistake is the ‘‘ break- 
ing-up” of his wares. And against the infliction of this penalty 
there is no appeal. 

For the pierre de touche and the acid it must be claimed that 
it is a method of testing the quality of gold deliberately adopted by 
a government which is quite as much interested in the protection 
of its citizens and in the collection of revenue as our own. There 
can be no doubt that it fully answers its purpose. The French are 
not bad chemists; and constant practice in trying to detect the defi- 
ciencies of quality in gold would give an expertness equal to every 
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emergency. Allowing even, for the sake of argument, that the 
French process would not give absolute certainty as a test, its action 
must be so far conclusive as to leave but the faintest margin for 
doubt, and therefore a scarcely appreciable loss in value on a small 
trinket. But the French themselves admit of no such doubt. 

As a question of rapidity and of general convenience, there is 
really no comparison between the two systems. That of the Eng- 
lish Hall is cumbrous and slow, that of the French Controle is 
handy and rapid. This is shown most conclusively in the régula- 
tions of the two offices. To obtain the stamp of the Hall, the piece 
of work must be delivered at the little wicket enclosed in a bag with 
duplicate papers, and the exact amount of duty and the price of 
marking—for the Hall gives no change—before the stroke of nine 
in the morning. [If all goes well, it is returnable at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. If there is a “doubt,” it will be delayed till the 
next day. And it must be borne in mind that there is but one office 
for all London, and that is situated behind the Post-office, in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. The French Contrdle, on the contrary, is open 
during the whole day, and any single operation may be completed 
within an hour. In brief, it would not be too much to say, that to 
carry out the English procedure in London upon all manufactured 
jewelry, as is done in Paris, would be a simple impossibility. 

The case, then, as between the English Hall and the French 
Contréle is simply that of kupple and litharge against touchstone 
and acid—one might almost say between fire and water. The 
much larger and more important question as to the advisableness 
of imposing restrictions upon the manufacture of gold-wares, or of 
leaving its action free, as practically is the case with us at present, 
has still to be considered. We may take the position of this in- 
dustry in France and England as fairly illustrating the question. 
The system of each country has been sufficiently long in practice 
to test its qualities, and to offer a fair comparison between them. 
Are the French public better served than the English in the matter 
of goldsmith’s work? We think not. Take the character of the 
work itself first into consideration. No one disputes the claim of 
the French to taste, design, and dexterity of hand. Their jewelry 
gives ample evidence of all these qualities. But it is light, fragile, 
and consequently does not wear well. This fact we may fairly 
trace to their fixed standard of 18-carat gold. It is necessary to 
exhibit a large surface, to make a show; and as the gold must be 
of a certain high quality, it becomes, in order to comply with all 
these conditions, attenuated to the consistency of little better than 
tinsel. The English work, on the contrary, although not acknow- 
ledged to possess beauty, is accepted on the Continent as strong, 
massive, durable. The English goldsmith is at least not con- 
strained in the use of his material, which we may take as a rule to 
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be of 16 carats. The Germans afford additional evidence on the 
same side. They have the liberty of use of two qualities of gold 
at the least, and their jewelry, while often in as good taste as that 
of the French, has a more massive English character. 

In point of fact, it is questionable whether the French Govern- 
ment, while endeavouring to protect the public from the possible 
frauds of the goldsmith, have not inflicted an injury upon them in 
another shape. It must be remembered that personal ornaments 
are the want of all classes, and if all classes are to be gratified ac- 
cording to their means, there must be cheap jewelry as well as expen- 
sive jewelry. This is not to be obtained by fixing an arbitrary 
standard of gold, and by calling the powers of the law into action to 
enforce its use. Let the public by all means have every possible 
protection against deception, but let its convenience be consulted in 
an equal degree with its rights. This end is much more likely to be 
gained by the self-corrective action of free-trade than by any number 
of restrictive enactments. There is little doubt that the manufacture 
of gold-work in France is cramped and hindered by the rigid stand- 
ard of 18-carat enforced by the Contréle. Jewelry in gold becomes 
too expensive for the masses, and the consequence is the creation of 
a vast amount of bijouterie en faux, in the production of which the 
French have become wonderfully expert. To take an example: Is 
there any valid reason why Mrs. Brisket, the butcher’s wife, who 
has set her heart upon a brooch to contain her husband’s portrait 
of about a hand’s-breadth in diameter, should not have it at a cost, 
say, of fifty shillings? It will not be of 18-carat gold, but it will 
be well worth the money, and will answer every purpose of use and 
ornament. If the vendor of the said brooch sell it as ‘‘ solid gold” 
or as of 18-carat quality, he is a rogue,-and should be punished 
accordingly ; but do not punish Mrs. Brisket by prohibiting the 
purchase. Of course the public are not always reasonable nor 
always wise, but, as a rule, they are wonderfully apt to understand 
their own interests and to appreciate the value of what they buy. 
If there is an abundance of cheap showy jewelry at a low price, it 
is because the public require cheap jewelry; and, upon the whole, 
one may feel assured that they receive their money’s worth. 

As a matter of fact, never was jewelry in England so cheap as 
at present, and of so sterling a quality. Although gold itself has 
not become nominally cheaper by its abundant flow into the country, 
it has given a preater power of purchase to the people. It is, of 
course, more abundant and more lavishly employed. Time was, 
some fifty years ago and more, when ‘‘ jeweller’s gold” was a by- 
word and a reproach. In colour it was of a rich copper tinge, and 
was popularly described as a compound ofa half-guinea and a penny- 
piece. But gold was dear and scarce in those days, when a guinea 
was sometimes quoted at eight-and-twenty shillings. There is no 
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such scarcity now; and although nominally at the same price as it 
stood twenty years since, seeing that the price of nearly every other 
commodity has greatly risen, gold is, in reality, cheaper in the same 
proportion. Of this condition of things the goldsmiths have taken 
full advantage, and have gradually increased the solidity and quality 
of their wares. In many houses the employment of 18-carat gold 
is the normal and accepted condition of trade. 

There is a danger, however, that the intrinsic value of the . 
metal may be over estimated as against the workmanship. In the 
productions of the goldsmith’s art of the best kind, the gold of 
which they are composed is the least part of the cost, and it would 
be much to be regretted if the skill and taste of the artizan should 
be pushed aside in favour of mere gross value. It is precisely this 
kind of work which it would-be impossible to submit to the rude 
processes of the Goldsmiths’ Hall. It would be crushed beyond 
remedy, and this circumstance it is which causes much of the best 
work to remain unstamped. The manufacturer, as a rule, has no 
desire to evade the responsibility or risk of employing deteriorated 
metal. Where the work is of such a massive kind that it will bear 
rough handling, as in the case of solid signet-rings, he voluntarily 
submits himself to the action of the Hall. He knows that the 
stamp of the Hall is a recommendation to his goods; but, like 
other good things, it may be purchased at too dear a rate. 

On the whole, we do not think the public are ill-served in their 
jewelry. Every taste, every purse, is catered for, and, as before 
said, purchasers usually obtain their money’s worth. If a better 
guarantee is required for the quality of the gold, the remedy does 
not lie in the fixing of a rigid standard of 18 carats for all gold- 
wares, or in making it obligatory that they should bear the stamp 
of the Hall. The latter regulation, if enforced, would be an intoler- 
able burden to the manufacturer, a serious tax on time and patience, 
and, in the end, a loss to the public. Moreover, it would bring in 
its train one feature of the French Controle, which is repugnant to 
all our notions of personal liberty. That is the right of search. 

If the method of testing and stamping gold-wares at the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall were assimilated to that of the French Contrdle, it 
would doubtless greatly encourage voluntary Hall-marking in Eng- 
land. The Englishman does not like to be outside the law when 
he feels the law to be just. But do not make it obligatory. The 
force of competition, as the result of free-trade, will do all that is 
required. Then the prudent people who do not mind paying for the 
best goods would feel at their ease, as they saw the Hall-mark upon 
their jewelry ; and Mrs. Brisket would enjoy her liberty of wearing 
a brooch of any dimensions, however extravagant, happy in the con- 
sciousness that all the glitter in it was gold, although the gold, like 
beauty, was only skin-deep. WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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On a former occasion (ante, p. 206), we introduced ‘‘ Mad Folk’ 
to the consideration of our readers, and we promised to revert to 
this very important subject, which is made all the more interesting 
by the fact that it is seldom referred to in popular literature, and 
is never grappled with in an adequately serious spirit. Recurring, 
then, to the point at which we left off (ante, p. 212), we have now 
to direct attention to a matter of very great importance. Perhaps 
there is nothing more difficult in asylum supervision than the classi- 
fication and management of those cases (so common) in which a 
large element of vice enters into the ingredients which make up 
insanity. They are fruitful of trouble and annoyance to all about 
them. And it is by no means clear that much of this trouble 
might not be prevented, with great moral benefit to the patients 
themselves, and much benefit to the well-being of the establish- 
ment in which they dwell, if it were permitted to superintendents 
to exercise towards this class a more rigorous discipline. But 
we have passed from one extreme to another; and now a mis- 
chievous and indiscriminate kindness is alone legalised and sanc- 
tioned. Anything approaching to severity is unrecognised. There 
is no moral responsibility, it is argued, in those who are insane. 
They are sinned against, but never sinning. Let it be admitted 
at once, that it is very natural that the public mind should shrink, 
after the asylum revelations of the earlier decades of this century, 
from placing any corrective power, unrestrained by legal supervision, 
in the hands of those to whom is intrusted the cure and keeping 
of the insane. But let not the fact be overlooked, that, in spite of 
the ‘chorus of vituperations” to which ‘‘ mad-doctors” are con- 
tinually subjected, they themselves (as Dr. Laycock has recently 
stated) have been the chief agents in effecting all the great modern 
improvements in the treatment of the insane, in the face of the 
most profound ignorance and the most obstinate prejudice. And 
if they have discerned by experience that kindness may be incon- 
siderate and reckless when always dissociated from the tempering 
of a corrective discipline, why should they be charged with cruelty 
on seeking to carry into practical effect this combination of the 
utile and dulce? Are there not numberless cases in which the 
moral power exercised by patients themselves is the measure of that 
power with which they are acute enough to see you credit them ? 
If they are permitted to learn that they are held to be absolutely 
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irresponsible, they turn their knowledge to wonderful account, in 
petty annoyance and mean exactions, and even violent conduct to- 
wards those who have charge of them. The failing to perceive 
this, or, perceiving it, the failing to give it a practical application, 
is one of the fruits of that overgrowth of what is termed the ‘‘ non- 
restraint system.’”’ Every violent reaction from an extreme evil 
(as the old treatment of the insane) is certain itself to contain some 
element of evil likewise. 

But all that might be done will not be done for improving the 
condition of the viciously insane—those who repudiate all moral 
obligations, representing the exaggeration of evil passions, and the 
selfish indulgence in depraved habits—until a greater license is 
permitted by the legislature to those who are responsible to society 
for their proper maintenance. We are not of those (Heaven forbid !) 
who would refuse the largest sympathy to those who by inherit- 
ance, or the misfortune of less than sufficient food or more than 
sufficient suffering, are brought within the action of well-known 
physiological laws. But the line must be drawn between classes ; 
and it must be recognised that classes require very different treat- 
ment. The records of many asylums, as disclosed in annual reports 
which have been brought under our notice, show an accumulation 
of lunatics over whom it must be most difficult to exercise any sort 
of control or influence. They are usually chronic and confirmed 
cases, the objects of distrust and suspicion by all about them; sly, 
. vigilant, untruthful, mean, dishonest, they are ever on the look-out 
to get those who bear rule over them into trouble. With the New 
Testament in one pocket, and papers of great political importance, 
in the shape of their own lucubrations, in another, they bring un- 
founded charges against the attendants. They make notes, keep 
diaries, write to commissioners, threaten secretaries of state, and 
even strive to approach the throne itself in the importunity of their 
demands for justice and freedom. The kindness which is good for 
many patients is positively hurtful to these. They regard it as 
patronage ; it does, therefore, but increase their vanity and self- 
importance. But the discipline which is good for this typical class 
exceeds the humanitarian views of modern philanthropy. Although 
it should be obvious to every person of experience that the form 
which the insanity here takes is that of making groundless accusa- 
tions, the commissioners listen to these men in the gravest manner, 
and give to their proceedings a judicial importance of which they 
are quite undeserving. It ought at once to be a sufficient answer 
to these grumblers, that every asylum contains a number of persons 
who love it, who make every effort to remain in it. Now, of course, 
it is only right and just that the legal guardians of the insane should 
be regarded by them and the public as their friends—a court of 
appeal against wrong. But in preserving this character, it is of 
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much importance that they should not assume an attitude of any- 
thing approaching to hostility towards those who have charge of 
the insane. There is a tendency, no doubt, by the very consti- 
tution of the Board as the authorised redressors of evil, to take on 
a somewhat antagonistic bearing towards those who are always on 
their defence. We think this is shown in many ways by the re- 
ports which we have looked into—extending over many years, 
embracing occasionally most unpleasant correspondence with visiting 
committees and their officers, and especially by the manner of taking 
evidence. One would really judge, at times, that the idea of any 
asylum officer’s character for truthfulness being put into the scale 
against a lunatic’s never entered into the commissional mind. An 
insane person with a broken rib, though the fracture has been obvi- 
ously occasioned by the lunatic’s own violence, will make more stir 
in the country than fifty broken ribs in men who pass for having 
clear heads and brains. Every effort will be made to implicate 
those who had charge of him, to colour his exaggerations with 
truth, and weave the web of coherence into his inconsequent state- 
ments. A man who enters for the first time into the service of 
the insane knows not what hard taskmasters they are, and to what 
trials and provocations he is exposing himself. 

Nor is it at all clear to us that the commissioners in lunacy 
do not err in recommending to asylum committees the provision 
of too many luxuries and refinements for the large mass of the 
pauper insane. Good food, bathing, air and exercise, cheerful sur- 
roundings, judicious kindness, effective discipline, healthy moral 
influences,—these are the things which tend to bring back alike to 
the excited and the depressed that healthfulness of body and mind 
which they once enjoyed and are now seeking to renew. But it 
is of much importance to the insane, as seriously affecting them 
in their renewed relationship to the outside world, that they should 
not have too many indulgences, and be led to regard the asylum 
as a luxurious home instead of a useful and well-regulated sana- 
torium. 

Everything in an asylum should be adaptive. All its belong- 
ings should as much as possible assimilate to the belongings of its 
occupants’ own home and social status. To do more than this 
is to place the lunatics in a false position, and enable them to insti- 
tute contrasts of a character unfavourable to their own abodes. 

There is another matter which we deem it right to touch upon. 
The supposed monotony of daily life to which the insane who live 
in asylums are subjected, is much dwelt upon by a certain class 
of writers; although, with a view of obviating this, every kind of 
associated amusement is provided for those who are capable of 
appreciating it. Balls, concerts, theatrical representations, lectures, 
reading, ornate religious offices, constitute a part of the moral ap- 
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paratus by which it is attempted to restore those who have fallen 
below the normal standard of mental integrity. Excursion-parties 
appear to be organised, by which convalescents and quiet but con- 
firmed lunatics can visit places of instruction and pleasure, and even 
their own homes. In the same way they attend country churches, 
and make various tentative efforts of reviving capacity. But even 
in spite of all these things, which, considering their social position, 
make the insane poor the best-amused and most hilariously-treated 
members of society, much windy nonsense is talked about the mono- 
tony of their lives. What, after all, is the life of each one of us 
but one monotonous round, one repetition of the same daily pro- 
cesses of prayer and praise, of eating and drinking, of buying and 
selling? The parson in his parish, the doctor at his visits, the 
lawyer in his office, the merchant upon ’change, the soldier at drill, 
the idler at his club, the gambler at the table, the student at 
his books,—with one and all to-day is literally but the echo of 
yesterday. Nay, more: does not the preacher propose to us as 
the orthodox beau idéal of bliss or woe, the endless duration, the 
everlasting sameness, of hallelujahs or the flames? Let one of 
those grumblers about the monotony of the life of asylum occupants 
just make an experiment, and try to vary the monotony of his own 
life by essaying his breakfast without his Times or his Daily News, 
and this deviation from rule, from monotony, will put him in a bad 
temper for the rest of the day. We may be sure that a restless 
and craving anxiety for change is in itself an undesirable condition, 
indicative of something essentially wrong and morbid. 

And yet such is the desire to push matters to extremes in all 
that relates to the treatment of the insane, that their dissociation 
from the rest of their kind, and their confinement within asylum- 
walls, is regarded by many as only exceptionally necessary, and 
scarcely ever to be justified for any lengthened period. It is sought 
to treat them among us, instead of apart from us; but surely as 
much is due to the sound as to the unsound. It may be argued, 
in reference to the latter, that society, by the severity of its exactions 
and the imperious nature of its demands, has conditioned their mad- 
ness and reduced them to their present unreasoning state. Society, 
therefore, should not now put them aside and refuse to hold inter- 
course with them. Does, however, the simple fact of their seclusion, 
either temporarily or permanently, justify any argument of this kind ? 
Moreover, is not the insanity to which many are obnoxious entirely 
of their own creation, induced by habits against which they had been 
previously warned,—excess is known to be pregnant with disease ? 
Can there be a greater charity than to shut-up a dypsomaniac, who 
is perpetually ruining himself by his defiance of natural laws, and 
poisoning his family and society by his example? It may well be 
doubted whether any argument is at all reasonable which would seek 
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to force the sane into close contact with even the most harmless 
insane members of a community. We hope never to see any 
‘* cities of the simple” in England. Even if society did make the 
lunatic, it is our duty to prevent the lunatic from reacting upon 
society. Happily, in doing this we are achieving that which is best 
suited for the care of the stricken member of the social circle. Some 
benignant enthusiasts, including those who have had official con- 
nection with the insane, seem to think it a delightful thing to have 
the freest communication existing between those who have preserved 
their reason and those who have lost it or never had any at all. 
This is only another illustration of excessive reaction following from 
excessive wrong—the ‘‘non-restraint system’’ pushed to the ex- 
treme of petted and over-indulgent liberty. 

But is it at all considered how baneful must be the effects of 
this intercourse upon the weaker, and especially the younger, mem- 
bers of the human family? The gaping curiosity of the crowd in 
all that appertains to lunacy should be checked, and not encouraged. 
The impression made by a passive ninny or an active maniac upon 
the sensoriums of young children may be fruitful of danger which 
no one can duly estimate. Fifty years ago, not a village green in 
England but could show its uncared-for and unsheltered object of 
lunacy ; and now, the wisdom of comparatively modern legislation 
having comfortably disposed of these poor creatures, the mistaken 
philanthropy of our latest decade would set them again in our midst. 
This so-called monotony of asylum-life, then, is only an exaggerated 
statement of facts, and is little more than the monotony which clings 
to and hedges about all conditions, and (if what the preachers tell 
us be true) is to characterise that future to which the sane and the 
insane are alike hastening. 

It were well indeed, if, instead of over-elaborating the treatment 
of the insane, which is now known to exist in England, we all of us 
—the commissioners, the medical profession, and the public—con- 
cerned ourselves more with doing something to ascertain the re- 
lationship between insanity and crime,* and the causes of this 
dualistic scourge. In many cases they are absolutely identical, and 
one result is but the latest development of the other. Thus Dr. 
Guy has ascertained that the ratio of insane to sane criminals tried 
for murder, when estimated by the number acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, or found or declared insane soon after trial, is 14} per 
cent; and the ratio of insane to sane convicts is so large, as com- 
pared with the ratio of insane to sane among the general population, 
as to justify the statement that the criminal population contains a 
much larger proportion of insane members than the community at 
large. It is frightful to look at the great palaces which are every- 


* See a remarkable paper, by Dr. W. A. Guy, in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society for June 1869. 
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where about us in the shape of prisons and asylums, and reflect how 
much might be really done, while so little is done, to prevent the 
need of these things. But conventional modes of thought do not take 
us to the small beginnings, and traditional treatment only concerns 
itself with the mighty ends. Schools and educational establish- 
ments of every kind are not more than coextensive with jails and 
madhouses; and it is certain that the occupants of the two last 
are far better fed and legislated for than those who are nominally 
being trained (we refer to the lower classes) at the first. With 
many—with thousands—the path of life is paved with some sort 
of obstruction which need not have been there, from its very be- 
ginning to its very end. What are termed ‘little causes’ are not 
really such, when it is considered to what ‘‘ great events’’ they give 
rise. It is so apposite to the present subject, that the writer may 
be permitted to quote himself and reproduce an extract from what 
he wrote elsewhere some years since, when endeavouring to trace 
the power of seemingly trivial incidents and small but constantly- 
recurring facts, in developing mental alienation. ‘‘ Until such steps 
are taken, the etiology of disease will remain shrouded in compara- 
tive obscurity, and we shall be far from obtaining that ‘ ultimate 
civilisation’ which is the hope and desire of every enlightened 
nation. The very demand of the middle and upper classes for 
hot rolls at breakfast deprives ten or twelve thousand human beings 
of refreshing sleep at the time indicated by nature for the lowering 
of human eyelids. Will any one who knows the delicate structure 
of the brain, of her imperious requirements, of the facility with 
which the cerebral forces are unbalanced, say that there is no con- 
nection between these rolls and insanity ? Does not their nocturnal 
fabrication at least predispose the journeyman baker to mental dis- 
ease ?* There are incidents, too, of apparently lesser moment than 
these—incidents never suspected or alluded to—fraught with over- 
whelming power, and capable of affecting for all time, and some- 
thing beyond time, the destinies of an immortal being. A silly 
name given by silly parents, or a pair of ‘bandy legs’ given by 
nature, have been the absolute ruin of many a boy of nervous and 
impressional temperament, and surrounded him with danger from 
the cradle to the grave. As thus: the name and the legs have 
provoked habitual laughter—that weapon, as Luther expresses it, 
which ‘ disconcerts the devil, and makes him run like a fool;’ the 
laughter has influenced character, the character has influenced life, 
and life and death together have influenced—O, what tremendous 
interests! In this way a physical deformity conditions a specialty 





* See an interesting paper, entitled “‘Bondage in the Bakehouse ; or the Case 
of the Journeyman Baker,” by J. Lilwall, Esq., hon. sec. of the Early-Closing 
Association; read before the Social Science Association at Bradford in November 
1859. 
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for its unhappy victim, which may embarrass every moment of his 
career and every act of his life. And a baptismal appellation, fit 
rather for the reign of Jehoiakim than that of Victoria, though 
prompted by parental piety, may eventuate in filial alienation. We 
have known a little Habbakuk at a royal foundation school who 
was literally crushed under his prophetic nomenclature, and who, 
teased and tormented, died delirious; whereas had he been John 
or William, he might yet have been living. ‘ What’s in a name ?’ 
More than we think of.” 

This is no exaggerated picture of the seemingly trivial incidents 
which may condition that swrexcitation nerveuse which leads ulti- 
mately to insanity. And yet to how few would the thought ever 
occur, that those who desire to be the truest friends of their own 
children are unwittingly misled into sowing the paths of the same 
with perilous hindrances to smoothness and peace! In like manner 
scholastic supervision of too rigorous a kind most injuriously affects 
young half-fed children of the lower classes. The masters them- 
selves have little or no discernment of character, and mete out the 
same handling to all. The same offence in two boys does not ne- 
cessarily require the same treatment. Many a ‘‘ boxed ear’ has 
been in the largest results a bruised head—a brain concussed, and 
charged henceforth with latent fires destined hereafter to even- 
tuate in epilepsy or uncomplicated mania. If these become heredit- 
ary, the sins of the schoolmaster are visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation. A whole race may thus be en- 
feebled, and, obeying the inevitable law by which the weaker fall 
and perish, it is ultimately destined to extinction. In China the 
feet would have suffered instead of the head. But there is a softer 
and less dignified region between these two poles, better suited for 
the reception of punishment, and less liable in its suffering to react 
injuriously upon the cerebral centres. 

Nor is it at all certain that much injury is not done to young 
children by the long religious services to which they are exposed on 
Sundays. It would not matter if the drowsy teachings of the mini- 
ster were allowed, unhindered, to produce their natural effect— 
sleep. But with the fall of the little eyelid comes the corrective fall 
of the master’s stick, or the pinch of the monitor; and the idea- 
tional centres of the poor children are not suffered to take the rest 
they so much need, and to which they are positively invited by the 
tone and manner of the preacher. We are persuaded that much 
of the irreligion of the day is the result of taking children too young 
to church and chapel, and forcing them to be wakeful under inflic- 
tions which do not interest them, and doctrines which they cannot 
understand. 

It is needless to point to the cruel treatment to which some 
children are subjected by brutal parents—a cruelty fertile in pro- 
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ducing every kind of ailment to which the nervous centres are ob- 
noxious. It is an awful sowing for these little ones, followed by an 
awful reaping—the wind and the whirlwind; the tyranny of home 
developed into the mightier tyranny of disease. 

Thus it is rendered sufficiently obvious to those who will take 
the trouble to observe and think, how different may be the con- 
ditions of start and run to men who have the same goal to reach, 
and the same objects to accomplish. Some never get a fair start 
at all, and fall by the wayside, begging. Clogged by some physio- 
logical inheritance, they cannot rise in the moral and social scale. 
Life is indeed a great handicap; but the weights are not propor- 
tioned to the merits and antecedents of those who run. Our great 
educational object should be to balance, to adjust, to harmonise. 
‘*En effet,” says De Quatrefages, ‘‘tout individu, pour pouvoir 
pleinement se développer, doit étre en harmonie compléte avec les 
conditions d’existence, avec le milieu ow il vit; toute espéce, pour 
se propager et s’étendre, doit satisfaire 4 la méme exigence. Du 
moindre désaccord entre ces deux termes résulte la souffrance pour 
lindividu, l’amoindrissement pour l’espéce.” 

The sleek philanthropist, ‘‘ forbidding metaphysics, and sneer- 
ing at realism,’’ will tell us in honeyed strains from his platform 
that we are all alike, and that it is possible for all of us equally to 
embrace opportunities. But the age is too ‘‘ material’ for a belief 
in such platitudes. The preacher, forgetting that ‘‘the power of 
the gospel resides not in the particulars of theology, but in the 
Christian life,” strives to deal with sin and suffering after the same 
sort. But it is not true—it is the very opposite of truth—that 
we are all alike, and that it is possible for all of us equally to em- 
brace opportunities. He who inherits a proclivity to insanity —to 
what is termed a nervous temperament, or to intemperance (and 
they are alike capable of transmission through the channel of the 
blood), is not in the same condition to receive, to ‘‘ embrace an 
opportunity,” as an individual unweighted by this kind of clog and 
hindrance. Theology ‘‘ pure and simple’’ will never stand against 
the larger Christian scheme of education which has a basis of science 
interwoven with it.* ‘‘The great want of the age, my friends,” said 
the pious dean of a cathedral the other day, ‘‘ is more Bible—more 
Bible.” But it is notorious that the great want of the age is more 
bread and meat. Half the world is starving for lack of these mate- 
rial needs. Much less than half the world is fighting over the dean’s 
spiritual panacea, and has not yet succeeded in finding truth. Syd- 
ney Smith uttered something more than a witticism when he said, 
‘* Depend upon it, the wretchedness of human life is only to be 
encountered upon the basis of meat and wine.” He had wisdom 


* See Canon Kingsley’s admirable Lecture on Education, recently delivered at 
the Social Science Meeting in Bristol. 
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enough to know and feel that a substratum of protein is neces- 
sary to enable hearts and brains to move towards progress, to initiate 
anything which can endure. If our cerebral organisations are not duly 
supplied with blood-globules, neither the perceptive nor reflective facul- 
ties can be roused into sufficient play. The book of spiritual life can 
be no book of life to those who are torpid in physiological death. 
Blue noses, benumbed feet and fingers, congested viscera, and ‘‘ your 
backbone 6° below the freezing-point,’’ do not predispose to a due 
appreciation of the prophetic cry, ‘‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.” 

If we are pointed to the conventual system, where self-denial 
and privations are carried to extremes, as representing the highest 
form of Christian life, the answer may be made, that such an asser- 
tion has no evidence to support it. It can be no duty—nay, rather 
it is a sin—to starve the material wrapping of the higher nature 
into feebleness and incapacity; to deny an organ the exercise of 
its proper functions—to make this world a wilderness, when it is 
capable of being made something better—growing and gradually ex- 
panding into the great and illimitable future: 

‘“‘ From Paradise to Paradise my upward course extends ; 
My Paradise of flowers on earth in heaven’s Elysium ends.” 

The ‘‘ mystic and stigmatic tecords” disclose the most startling 
facts in connection with the monastic life. The violence done to 
natural laws in the suppression of legitimate means by which to 
gratify physical instincts, can only result in that ‘‘ sensual pietism”’ 
which more or less attaches itself to all establishments shutting 
their doors against the light of science, of material progress, and 
social enjoyment. Body and soul alike become etiolated and en- 
feebled in this miserable seclusion from the everlasting day.* We 
have only to look at these dwellers within conventual walls to dis- 
cover a physical deterioration of gait and physiognomy which places 
many of them within the range of imbecility. If we are answerable 
for the proper use of things, does not a frightful responsibility fall 
upon those who thus abuse the great physiological life which under- 
lies and regulates the higher life leagued and consorted with it? 
It does indeed seem the height of folly and wickedness to teach men 
that the gift of reason is that which distinguishes them from the 
rest of animal creation, and then to supplement that teaching by 
the paradox, that reason is a blind guide; and that the teachings 
of science are fallacious, unless interpreted by that book in which all 
religious truth is supposed to be contained. ‘‘If it is fortunate 
for science,’’ says Professor Jowett, ‘‘it is perhaps more fortunate 
for Christian truth, that the admission of Galileo’s discovery has for 

* The reader is referred to a remarkable book published at Brussels last year, 


and entitled Les Bénédictins de la Congrégation de France,—Mémoires du R. P. 
Dom Pierre-Marie-Raphaél des Pilliers, moine profés de l’Abbaye de Solesmes, &c. 
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ever settled the principles of the relations between them.’ Let us 
* not forget the fine answer which South made to the founder of Qua- 
kerism’s assertion that ‘‘God did not stand in need of human learn- 
ing’’—“‘ still less does He stand in need of human ignorance.”’ 

We cannot rest here without offering a few more remarks upon 
the popular theology and preaching of the day. Enough is known 
of them to justify us in stating unhesitatingly that they are largely 
concerned in producing mental alienation. It were strange indeed 
if it were not so, when we consider the magnitude of the direct 
teachings and implications of the gospel, and the stupendous nature 
of the subjects from which theological disputants deduce their dif- 
ferent dogmas. To be encouraged here, where all is said to be so 
imperfect, to inculcate love and mercy towards the brethren, and 
kindness to every member of the brute creation; and to be taught 
that there, where all is said to be so perfect, endless torture awaits 
the wicked and the sinner—such startling anomalies and discre- 
pancies may well produce an aberration of reason, and suggest the 
wildest and most bewildering thoughts. These ‘ hell-fire preachers,” 
who have (as Burke expresses it) ‘‘that sort of zeal for religion 
which never shows any wonderful heat but when it afflicts and 
mortifies our neighbour,’ charge themselves with the gravest! re- 


sponsibility in thus scourging the weaker brethren and making ship- 


wreck of so many souls. There is no mania more frightful to wit- 
ness than religious—or, rather, theological—mania, the subjects of 
it usually being lashed into a state of fear and apprehension which 
are quite alarming to contemplate and most difficult to soothe. 
The chorea of young and delicate persons of both sexes is also 
frequently linked, in the relationship of cause and effect, with a too 
pungent theological teaching. Its victims are harassed day by day 
by their superiors to reflect how wicked and incapable they are, 
instead of how good and capable they might be. Perpetually 
instructed to analyse their own feelings, and recount their own ‘‘ ex- 
periences,”’ they become intensely selfish and egoistic without mean- 
ing to be so, and at length, wearied with self-anatomy, and finding 
that those who were supposed to be less spiritually gifted than them- 
selves have left them far behind in the race of life, they become 
reckless unbelievers or nervo-hysterical revivalists. 

We confess that it was not without astonishment that we read 
the other day of a number of learned psychologists discussing gravely 
the question of ‘‘ritualism’’ in its bearing upon the production of 
insanity. Is there, then, anything new in ritualism? Is it nota 
mental condition assumed towards an external esthetic grouping 
which has been dignified with a new name, but with which all of us 
are familiar? No one who reflects can doubt the soothing influence 
of external beauty upon a religious mind up to a certain point. But 
there is a line beyond which the accompaniments ofa severe and 
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exacting creed, whether high or low, become pregnant with mischief. 
Long and wearisome expositions, continuous fastings, trying atti- 
tudes of prostration, sustained mental introversion, efforts to realise 
beatific visions of the unseen—all are taxes upon the nervous sys- 
tem, which cannot be indulged in without much peril both to body 
and mind. ‘They incapacitate for practical duties ; they substitute 
emotion for usefulness ; they ignore the fact that (to adopt the lan- 
guage of the late Dr. Whewell) ‘‘ man has his intellectual as well 
as his spiritual wants, faculties which demand systems and reasons 
as well as precepts and promises.” 

The transition from intemperance of thought and language 
among religionists to intemperance in the use of alcohol among 
those who do not pretend to be religious, may to some appear start- 
ling and unnatural; but both are largely associated with insanity 
in the relationship of cause and effect. The diseases and crimes 
resulting from the abuse of alcoholic liquors are legion. It is not a 
part of our business here to enter into any detail of them, or indicate 
even what they are. The fact of their numerical force is pretty 
well ascertained. But we doubt ifthe world is not too severe in its 
judgment upon a large class of those who drink inordinately, and 
fails to make due allowance for inherited and conditioned proclivities.* 
There is a ‘‘ terrible coercion’ behind some of us, which makes re- 
sistance to temptation of a particular kind next to impossible; and 
we should know much more than we do of the antecedents and sur- 
roundings of those who fall, before we are too severe in our condem- 
nation of them. This is where evangelical preachers and platformists 
utterly fail in accomplishing any good—fail in ignorance of facts 
and varieties of human character, as also in an exaggerated belief 
of personal providences and special interpositions. They have no 
recognition of law, and little knowledge of anything but their own 
narrow and miserable creed; they brand the physiology of sin as 
‘* materialism,” and, therefore, infidel teaching ; they cannot discern 
that a particular conformation of head conditions a particular con- 
formation of character, and that numbers of men and women are 
crushed ‘‘ under the iron foot of material laws.” 

We are not stating more than is well ascertained to be true 
when we repeat that the intemperance which has been justly termed 
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* « Drunkenness is regarded as one of the most frequent causes of insanity. 
And assuredly the fact is not to be doubted. But it is equally certain, drunkenness, 
or rather the taste for drink, is as often, and even more frequently, a first symptom 
(the effect therefore, and not the cause) of disease. 

‘“‘ A large proportion of those who become insane by reason of alcoholic excess 
have had insane or highly-nervous parents; and a great number of them never 
would have become drunkards, if a particular nervous state, consisting of an im- 
perious and irresistible want—some surexcitation nerveuse—had not dragged them 
into the indulgences in which they find relief.” Morbid Psychology in its relations 
to the Philosophy of History, or on the Influence of the Neuropathics on Intellectual 
Dynamism, by Dr. Moreau, physician to the Bicétre. Paris, 1859. 
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our national vice, not only directly leads to insanity in the indivi- 
duals who thereby defy the laws of health and wisdom, but indi- 
rectly in more than their own generation. We have spoken of the 
proclivity to insanity and drink which they bequeath—their only 
legacy—to their children. But the evil extends further, and mul- 
tiplies itself in this way. So wretched are the so-called homes 
which these drunkards desolate, that their unhappy and half-starved 
children are forced into premature marriages—in other words, into 
premature disease. Before their bodies are half developed, they are 
called upon to repeat themselves in little prodigies of scrofula ; child- 
hood gives suck to infancy, and infancy draws-in poison from its 
tiny mother’s veins. 

It cannot be doubted, in conclusion, that imperfect drainage, 
defective ventilation, impure water, adulterated food, may further be 
added to the category of those ills which we have indicated as play- 
ing so large a part in the factorship of insanity. Time and space 
forbid us to say more. We have taken the readers of BeLGRAvia 
for a while out of their own geographical district to the eastern end 
of London, and to places and subjects which are hardly congenial, 
however important they may be. But it is good for us sometimes 
to see the ‘‘night-side”’ of things—to have laid bare our social 
scourges both of the moral and material kind, in order that we may 
with one heart and mind unite in striving to rectify those evils which 


madden peoples and liurry nations to premature decay. 





MY SISTER CAROLINE 
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EDITED BY M. E. BRADDON 


In Two Parts :—Part I. 


Cuaprer I. Toe Waite House AMONG THE VINEYARDS. 


THE South of France ! 

To you, reader, perhaps the words conjure up a glowing picture 
of a soft dreamy life, under deep-blue skies, in a balmy climate, 
amidst the sounds of that melodious language which can scarcely 
be termed stranger to an English ear. Your fancy or your me- 
mory paints a picture of sunny mornings idled away either in the 
public walks or the narrow shady streets, where every object that 
meets your eye, from the quaintly-dressed peasant-woman riding into 
town astride her mule to the distant mountains raising their peaks 
sharply in the clear air, tells you each instant that you are in a 
foreign land. 

Ah, was not the morning breeze coming from those dark-gray 
mountains cool and pleasant, in spite of the hot blazing sunshine ? 
Were not the air and sky wonderfully clear? And then the even- 
ings! Your memory probably recalls them as only too pleasantly 
and quickly passed in those shady promenades, amid a crowd as 
idle, life-loving, and light-hearted as only the French can be. 

Coquettish grisettes, with their dainty caps and dark bright 
eyes; military men of all grades and of all uniforms; old ladies, 
young ladies; old gentlemen, young gentlemen. What a medley 
it was! How softly the gay buzz of voices rose in the calm air! 
The very laughter seemed to lose itself in the rustle of those ave- 
nues of overhanging limes. How beautifully the dusk fell, toning 
down, as it were, the gorgeous colours the sunset had left floating 
over the distant mountains !—toning down that faint greenish hue 
visible in the early evening, which looks as if the yellow of the 
sunshine had somehow blended with the blue of the sky, and fall- 
ing on the crowded walks so lightly, that to watch the movements 
of the promenaders seemed like watching the changes of a kaleido- 
scope. 

Those warm nights—nights when the stars seemed countless 
in the blue skies, and the meteors rushed across them too quickly 
to count! Heaven, in its starry beauty, seemed almost to outrival 

VOL. X. 
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that glorious panorama of mountain, valley, and river that lay still 
visible in the moonlight. 

Or, if you preferred a more active scene, you had only to take 
your place at one of those little tables at the café, and with all 
that magnificent natural panorama for a background, you could 
watch living actors—groups of smokers, groups of card - players, 
groups of talkers; here and there bright bonnets; everywhere 
bright eyes. Life and movement meet you on all sides. That, 
reader, is your picture. 

My memory recalls one of the most painful periods of my life ; 
so painful that, in spite of the soft climate and exquisitely beautiful 
scenery of the country, my prayer is, that I may never see it more. 
At the bare mention of the name of Béarn I shiver. The Pyre- 
nees, to me, is a sound which, instead of conjuring up majestic 
mountains, Nature awful in her beauty, recalls frightful precipices 
—Death in his most horrible form. 


To the south of Pau, not very far from the village of Gan, 
stands a large square white house, surrounded by vineyards, which, 
sloping down gradually to the maize-fields separating them from the 
high-road, formed a property of no small value before the grape had 
fallen under the power of that terrible blight which has been so 
fatal to the fortunes of wine-growers. 

The wine from that particular village is greatly esteemed, and 
commands a price which, if not so high as that of Botignon and 
Jurangon, is quite high enough to make the possession of vineyards 
at Gan very desirable. Therefore, in spite of the disappointment of 
ten failing récoltes, Monsieur Gartin, the possessor of the white 
house and its surroundings, refused to part with it, and, much to 
Madame’s disgust, contentedly laid out on the property year after 
year a great deal more than it ever returned to him, hoping always, 
poor man, for better luck in the next season. 

But summer after summer went by, and the fair promises of 
spring were always scattered before the vintage-time came; and 
poor Monsieur Gartin wandered over the sunny slopes of his be- 
loved vineyard, only to see the grapes stunted and withered just 
when they should have been swelling and ripening under the hot 
sun. It was very disappointing, and no wonder Madame grew res- 
tive under it. At any rate, if Monsieur would play the béte, and 
not sell the property, Madame insisted that no more good money 
should be spent on it. And when Madame insisted, Monsieur was 
forced to give in: no more money was spent on it. 

Nature had her own way with the poor grapes and the luscious 
figs and peaches; and the rats had their own way with the house. 
Nature made a better mistress than the rats; and so, in despair, 
Madame turned to a new resource: the place should be let. And 
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let it was, to a Madame Héloise Palingat, the head of a pension 
for young ladies. That was how I came to live in that white house 
among the vineyards. 

Madame confided to her friends that she was the widow of a 
brave capitaine, who had fallen in the battle of Waterloo; that 
she could, if she chose, establish her right to a pension, but that, 
for reasons of her own, she preferred depending on her own exer- 
tions for a livelihood, and therefore condescended to keep a pension 
for young ladies. I don’t affirm that Madame Palingat’s friends 
believed her; but they wisely affected to do so, and listened with 
sympathetic attention to her allusions to that gallant officer who 
lost his life in the great battle. 

Madame was one of those wiry fierce little women whom it is 
better to soothe than aggravate; and when she did condescend to 
mention anything concerning her personal history, she always did 
it in such a defiant manner, and with such a gleam in her hard-look- 
ing dark eyes, that, even supposing she had chosen to declare her- 
self the widow of Napoleon Bonaparte himself, I am sure few of her 
friends would have cared to contradict her. 

On other subjects Madame was not disagreeable. She could be 
very pleasantly talkative on worldly matters, for she had seen a good 
deal of life, and apparently mixed with all classes of society ; and 
her reminiscences were very entertaining, told in her short humorous 
fashion. 

She could be kind too, in her way; but it was a forced sort of 
kindliness, more politic, I fancy, than springing from natural dis- 
position. She happened to regard me with particular favour, I 
cannot say affection, for I don’t believe she was capable of such a 
sentiment ; and I soon discovered that I was a favourite pupil by the 
impunity with which I found I could break any of the school-laws, 
and by the deference with which the under-teachers treated me. 

Whether it was my connections, my position, or myself, that won 
Madame Palingat’s sympathy, I was puzzled to decide; for though 
my father was nobly connected and very wealthy, I had never seen 
him, and the little I knew of my family history was not sufficiently 
favourable for me to think it would be highly regarded by Madame. 

My position, again—that of a girl who from her cradle had been 
tossed about from school to school, left always to the paid care of 
strangers from one year’s end to another, without a relation ever 
appearing personally—was not more attractive; and as to myself, 
Madame Palingat was not a woman to be sentimentally influenced 
by either grace of mind or person. At the time I did not trouble 
myself much to account for this favour. Young as I was, that 
tossing about the world had hardened me, and I was quite ready to 
enjoy any benefits I found in my way, thanklessly, without inquiring 
into their cause. 
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My mother, a Frenchwoman, had died when I was four years 
old; and from that age I had been a schoolgirl, my schoolmistress 
for the time being the only friend I had. I never knew the delights 
of going home for holidays—the pleasure of home letters, home 
presents, home friends. The circle surrounding me was my home 
circle ; strangers were my relations and friends, strangers my con- 
stant companions. 

My English father must have given me a touch of his English 
nature; for I was not gay and light-hearted like my schoolmates, 
and I pined over my loneliness and brooded over it, till, as I grew 
up, I became grave and taciturn almost to a fault. Some called 
me heartless, others proud; I only knew I was indifferent to every- 
thing and everyone. 

I was about sixteen when an order for my removal to Madame 
Palingat’s school, then just established at Gan, reached me. These 
removals from one school to another were the only important breaks 
in my monotonous existence; and I accordingly looked forward 
to them with a degree of interest and excitement that persons 
placed in my position can only know. In the present instance the 
long distance I should have to travel—for I was then living near 
Paris—with the change of climate and scenery, enhanced this in- 
terest; and the letter which Madame Palingat thought proper to 
send me also awoke my curiosity. This letter was short and 
gracious ; but her allusion to the pleasure it would give her to finish 
my education, and finally present me to my father thoroughly fitted 
to occupy my important station, roused me to consider attentively 
what that station could be. As I said before, I was utterly ignor- 
ant of all concerning my own family and relations. The words 
awoke a pleasant hope that a termination to this lonely loveless 
life was at hand, and that perhaps Madame Palingat knew the posi- 
tion which I should actually occupy. 

I dreamt a good deal of all this as I travelled down to the 
south ; so absorbed was I in my expectations, that I felt very little 
the cold farewells I had received, and still less did I notice the 
changes of scenery through which I passed. I travelled on dream- 
ing and silent; even the first view of the grand mountain chain, 
which, as the diligence toiled its way up the winding road, met our 
sight, failed to draw any enthusiastic remark; and as, in the various 
ascents, descents, and windings of the road, we now lost and now 
again caught sight of the beautiful scene, I sat back in the carriage 
quite indifferent to it. 

Whatever I may have hoped from Madame Palingat’s apparent 
knowledge of my family affairs, I was disappointed in. She received 
me graciously, but neither by word nor sign did she show that she 
regarded me in any other light than as a pupil for whom the best 
masters and every expensive luxury of the school were to be freely 
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provided. In vain did I endeavour to see Madame privately, and 
make some inquiries as to when she had seen my father, and why 
I was removed so suddenly from the neighbourhood of Paris, where 
it was natural to suppose my education could be more highly finished 
than in an obscure village like Gan. 

Milord, Madame said, smiling with her red lips, as I walked 
beside her and another pupil the morning after my arrival, and be- 
fore I could make up my mind to question her in the presence of a 
stranger, milord was an old acquaintance of hers. I was very like 
milord—it pleased her to see it. I should be a pleasant reminder 
of him. 

Madame spoke as if she wished to pay a compliment to both 
parties, but quite carelessly. I listened eagerly, and then ventured 
a question or two; but the short ‘‘ Owi, mademoiselle,” or “‘ Mais 
non,”’ fell discouragingly on my ear. I was too proud to show how 
little I knew of my own history, or to appear to seek information ; 
and those cold answers proved an effectual check to my curiosity. 

I soon settled down to the routine of my new school-life. As 
regarded monotony, it was no improvement upon that I had just 
left; but the climate and scenery of the south were changes de- 
cidedly for the better. 

I preferred also the manner in which the school was conducted : 
there was less noise, less surveillance, though greater seclusion. 
We were at liberty to wander about the grounds and vineyards as 
we chose, provided we kept within bounds; and during the hours 
of recreation, which were tolerably long, we enjoyed considerable 
freedom. 

The three under-governesses generally kept to themselves, or 
if they joined the girls, it was only with the object of sharing their 
amusements. As for Madame, beyond her attendance in classe, 
and a visit night and morning to the schoolroom, she never came 
among us. 

The all-absorbing curiosity with which I had come to Gan soon 
consumed itself, and expired for want of fuel. If Madame knew 
aught of my affairs, she evidently had no intention of communicat- 
ing her knowledge to me; and in twenty-four hours I learnt. that 
Madame’s intentions were always preserved and observed to the 
letter. I resigned myself to remain ignorant still. 


Cuapter II. 
MONSIEUR LE CURE. 


Mapame was a strict Catholic, and she required all her éléves 
to observe their religious duties with equal strictness. Summer and 
winter, every morning, under the hot sun or over the snow, she 
marched at the head of girls and teachers down the hilly ground to 
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the village church to hear the early mass. She confessed once a 
fortnight, communicated as often, and fasted and feasted whenever 
the calendar so decreed. Not content with thus performing her 
duty, and causing us to do likewise, she besought Monsieur le Curé 
to visit us weekly, and give us the benefit of his pious instruc- 
tions. 

The Curé of Gan was a young man, with quick dark eyes, and a 
bright complexion ; not exactly a jovial-looking man, but one whom, 
as Mademoiselle Fleury, the first governess, said, one could not help 
regretting should have dedicated himself to the holy but triste pro- 
fession of priesthood. 

Si bon, si doux, @un caractére tout-a-fait charmant, was 
it surprising that M. le Curé’s weekly visits were welcome to the 
houseful of young women and girls surrounded by only the solitary 
vineyards and maize-fields? And if the young ladies did quarrel 
among themselves as to who should sit near him during the lesson, 
what was the harm? If they waited on him, and courted his favour 
with a devotion they never exhibited to their patron saints—if they 
disputed for his glances and counted them eagerly—if even when 
Madame was with him they dared to throw themselves in his home- 
ward path, starting up from among the fig-trees and vines like star- 
tled nymphs, eager to receive his good-night and priestly blessing— 
they meant no harm. They called him mon pére, and treasured 
his advice ; while he addressed them as mes enfans, and loved them 
as such, he said. 

I think I might have been very happy in that house among 
the vineyards, if it had not been for that man—that priest. I 
knew nothing of the world and its pleasures then, and consequently 
the seclusion was no trial to me. The climate suited me; the 
life, of not too laborious a routine, suited me. 

I was passionately fond of drawing, and from every window of 
the house, every point of the sloping grounds, there were scenes 
which even now, as I recall them to memory, thrill me with sad- 
ness and delight. I wish I could but faintly express the dreamy 
happiness my artistic genius procured me. 

My nature was not voluptuous; and yet, to sit there in the 
soft clear air, with the deep gloriously blue sky above my head, the 
vines around me—amid those scenes of mountain beauty, dreaming 
as I shall never dream again—not ambitiously, not with worldli- 
ness, yet with a luxuriance of egotism—was to enjoy a sensuous 
happiness, from which it was actual grief to be recalled. 

To sit for hours, almost wondering myself at the ease with 
which beautiful Nature lent herself to the power of my pencil, so 
absorbed that the sounds of my schoolmates’ voices sometimes 
startled me, sometimes passed me by unheeded—to wander about 
the vineyards often beyond bounds, and often, often into the little 
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church, there to pray piously and faithfully—such was my happi- 
ness. 
A break came to it. 


Late one evening, encouraged by the impunity with which I 
usually managed to break the rules, I took a fancy to escape from 
the dormitory, where the girls were sleeping, into the garden. It 
was not a very difficult feat, for my bed was placed at the top of 
the range of beds that completely lined the long room. Close to 
it was the glass door leading on to the wooden balcony. This door 
was left wide open on these summer nights, and the wooden bal- 
cony was only a few feet from the ground. Young and agile as 
I then was, to let myself down from this to the soft grass below 
was but the affair of a few minutes. 

It was a very calm moonlight night; so clear and bright, that 
the shadows of the trees and of myself fell as distinctly on the 
silent earth as on the sunniest day. Everything was still. Not 
a leaf stirred, not a bird uttered a note. The shadows of shrub 
and tree fell motionless. My own, as I crept from under the ve- 
randa on to the open sward, seemed the only evidence of life in 
the whole scene. 

Very few French girls of my age would have risked Madame’s 
displeasure for the sake of a moonlight ramble among the vines. 
The French romance is of a different nature. There must always 
be a spice of intrigue in it. A view of Nature under a new aspect 
being the object of a moonlight walk would be something at which 
a Frenchwoman would arch her eyebrows and shrug her shoulders, 
but never understand. 

Young and ignorant of the world as I then was, I was per- 
fectly aware of that, and consequently of what I risked should I 
be discovered. Instinctively I crept to the farthest part of the 
grounds, and wandered about there. 

Between the boundaries of the vineyard and the maize-fields 
ran a narrow grassy road, full of holes and ruts, made by the vaches 
and the charrettes, and on this the moonlight fell full and brightly. 
It was too exposed a situation for me to venture in; I therefore 
sat down as comfortably as I could among the vines to rest before I 
began my homeward walk. 

As I said before, the air was wonderfully still; so still that 
the breaking of a twig might be distinctly heard. As I sat, a dis- 
tant murmur of voices startled me. Voices at that time and in 
that place were startling, and I crouched, frightened, still farther 
back into the shadow. 

Well for me that I did so, for in a few seconds two figures 
came out from the maize-field, and, crossing the narrow road, were 
distinctly visible. They were Monsieur le Curé and Madame. 
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Now Madame Palingat professed to keep very early hours. Had 
I not believed her soundly sleeping in the house on the hill, I 
should certainly have paused and considered before I indulged 
my fancy for a moonlight walk. What could Madame be doing? 
Was her midnight promenade a freak of fancy, like my own? I was 
very young, and very little fit to cope with a world-wise woman 
like Madame; but I could judge and understand her sufficiently to 
answer my own question with a very decisive No! 

The night was oppressively hot, and the priest held his broad- 
leaved hat in his hand, leaving his head exposed. I could see his 
every feature distinctly in the clear light. Madame, on the con- 
trary, had a light shawl thrown over her head, and it was only 
by her voice that I recognised her. They stood not far from my 
hiding-place, evidently with the intention of parting company there ; 
and I was in such intense fear of being discovered, that for some 
minutes I was too much absorbed in the endeavour to remain per- 
fectly still to care to listen to their conversation. Presently, how- 
ever, a sound—a word something like my own name—attracted 
my attention. In an instant my stifled curiosity—like a sudden 
flame in a dying fire—shot up, and sent the blood whirling through 
my veins. How I listened then! Madame’s voice came indis- 
tinctly. She evidently lowered her natural tone of speaking; be- 
sides, her back was turned towards me. But M. le Curé’s deep 
voice, in spite of his also speaking softly, reached me generally 
clearly enough. 

** At confession on Thursday,’ I heard him say. 

Madame spoke then in whispers. 

‘‘ True,” the Curé said again. ‘‘ But surely you, Héloise, with 
all your far-sightedness, can provide against that. Besides, a child 
like her—a quiet petite réveuse—what can you fear ?”’ 

Madame raised her head, and seemed to speak with some ex- 
citement. 

**T will remark it,” again said the priest; ‘‘ but I think you 
deceive yourself. The girl is too simple, too childish to have the 
art you imagine. But it is late. We can decide to-morrow. I 
must wish you good-night.”’ 

He put on his flap-hat as he spoke, and moved a step or two; 
but Madame evidently had more to say to him. She turned a 
little, and in her hurry let the shawl partly fall from her head. I 
scarcely know why, but I shivered as I caught sight of her still 
handsome face, pale in the moonlight. She was frowning too— 
frowning in a manner that she never did before her éléves. 

** Bah! bah’ said the priest again. ‘‘ Tw sais! tw sais tout, 
mon amie! Mais tu te trompe quelquefois.” 

As he spoke he turned abruptly, and, without more ado, walked 
quickly away in the shadow of the trees. For an instant Madame 
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stood looking after him; then drew the shawl again over her head, 
gathered up her dress, to enable her, I supposed, to walk more 
quiekly and quietly, and then stole into the shadow of the vines, 
and I saw her no more. 

For nearly half an hour I crouched there, not daring to move, 
and watching for the least sign to assure me that Madame had 
reached the house. From their manner of parting I could not doubt 
but that they had no intention of meeting again that night; and 
yet in such a state of nervous tremor was I, that the slightest 
sound seemed to me to be returning footsteps. The idea of meeting 
Madame was absolutely horrible. I should have done anything to 
avoid it—encountered any personal danger. With this fear was 
mixed a large share of wonderment at what I had heard and seen. 

The Curé tutoyéd Madame, and treated her with a familiarity 
that I could not understand. He had left her in a very disrespect- 
ful manner, and yet Madame, who of all persons loved her national 
politeness, seemed neither to resent it nor to be surprised at it. 
And then who was the girl of whom they spoke—the petite réveuse, 
as the priest called her? Could it be that I had really heard my 
own name spoken? Could they have been talking about me? I 
pondered it all over very carefully, but I could not satisfy myself 
that I was the person to whom they referred. When I returned to 
my room, I fancied I saw the glimmer ofa candle through the panes 
of glass at the top of the door leading into the passage. Could 
Madame have paid us a visit, or was she about to do so? I 
thought, as I crept into bed softly as possible, and drew the sheet 
over me. 

A light footstep came down the stair. Yes, the latch of the 
door was lifted, and a figure entered in a very peculiar style of 
toilet. 

Madame’s hair was all twisted up under her white cap. She 
had on a short black petticoat and her bedgown; and whether it 
was my imagination or her peculiar dress I know not, but I should 
scarcely have recognised in that small weary-looking woman, coming 
slowly up the long room between the ranges of beds, the authori- 
tative, voluminous Madame Palingat of everyday life. I lay per- 
fectly still watching her, and as I watched an uneasy feeling came 
over me—a horrid weary desire of remembering some long-banished 
scene. Familiar and yet strange did that small figure seem in 
the hideous night-cap and short petticoat. So familiar did it seem, 
that after slowly coming up the room, stopping every now and then 
to look anxiously at the occupant of some particular bed, I was 
quite prepared to see it approach mine, and almost knew beforehand 
the words it would address to me. One has such feelings some- 
times. . How to account for them, I know not. 

‘‘ Why don’t you sleep, Christine ?”” Madame said, stopping at 
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the foot of my bed, and raising her lamp so that its light fell full on 
my face. 

‘Tt is so hot,’ I answered wearily, shading my eyes and feel- 
ing dreadfully frightened. 

‘‘Tt is hot,”’ she said, fixing on me her dark hard-looking eyes, 
till their stare became painful and I turned uneasily. Then she 
came up to my side. 

Holy Mary! how my very heart seemed to tremble when she 
laid her strong cold hand on my arm, and, bending over me, smiled. 

‘You are feverish, my child,” she said; ‘‘that is the reason 
you do not sleep. If you were so uneasy, why did you not wake 
Mademoiselle Elise and send her to me ?” 

“*T was not uneasy,’”’ I answered; ‘‘ but I can’t sleep.” 

‘*Hush! don’t wake the other young ladies—hush, my child! 
Tell me, as you have been lying awake, have you heard steps about 
the house ?” 

**No,” I replied, starting up in alarm. 

‘** Hush !” smiled Madame ; ‘‘don’t be frightened. I fancied I 
did, and that is why I got up to see. I fancied one of the girls 
might be ill, or perhaps sleep-walking.” 

I shivered a little again at the stare of those hard eyes, and 
I was thankful to every saint in heaven when she at length took 
away her hand, muttered good-night, and crept out of the room as 
silently as she had entered it. 

Were that scene to take place now, were such words to be ad- 
dressed to me now, I should probably argue very differently about 
their cause. Then I was unwise and unsuspicious enough to fancy 
that they meant no more than they expressed. I actually fancied 
that Madame had probably heard my footsteps in returning to the 
house, and my great fear had been that she might discover some 
evidence of my late adventure. I never dreamt that she had some 
motive, perhaps, in visiting our room at midnight, and that, finding 
me awake, she had framed these excuses for her unexpected ap- 
pearance. 

A young mind does not naturally imagine evil. Experience 
makes us suspicious ; experience comes hand in hand with Time, 
and lifts the veil from many kinds of knowledge; but with ignor- 
ance departs much of our innocence. 


Cuapter ITT. 
AT THE CONFESSIONAL. 
I was a little nervous the next day at meeting Madame; but this 
was occasioned entirely by my fear of her having in some way dis- 


covered my midnight walk. With the dark night had departed all 
my wonderment at Madame’s moonlight ramblings and midnight 
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visit to the dormitory. In the daylight I became prosaic, and it 
seemed to me quite easy to understand that probably M. le Curé 
had supped with Madame, stayed unusually late, and then, as often 
happened, she had accompanied him to the boundary of her domi- 
nions. As to the visit she had paid me at night, that was easily 
accounted for. It was only too probable that she had heard me 
reénter the house, and, perhaps suspecting some escapade, had come 
to inspect her charge. 

I met her bon-jour courageously; but when I fancied that for an 
instant her quick dark eyes rested inquisitively on me, I could not 
help colouring up. She did not question me though, she even 
turned away, as if she did not wish to notice that I was embar- 
rassed; and that morning, instead of keeping me beside her as usual 
to walk to church, she sent me on with some of the others. I did 
not remark this at the time; after events brought it to my memory, 
and then I understood all that was so strange and contradictory in 
her conduct. 


I was kneeling in the confessional: it was late in the evening, 
for by some chance I was the last of the party to confess, and the 
dying light struggled feebly in through the small windows of the 
church. I was kneeling humbly, listening to the questions of the 
father-confessor with a reverence that, as a religiously brought-up 
young Catholic, I felt sincerely; but my sins were not very nume- 
rous or very heavy, and I laboured hard to believe myself the black- 
hearted sinner he strove to make me think I was. The father was 
not accustomed to talk to me thus; he usually heard my simple con- 
fession of bad deeds with a very forgiving compassion, and the 
penance never exceeded a few extra Pater nosters and Ave Marias 
to be added to my night and morning prayers; he generally dis- 
missed me in afew minutes with kind words and a light conscience ; 
but to-night he seemed in no hurry to end this task. 

‘‘A life of sin, my child,” said the priest softly; ‘‘have you 
ever thought of the eternal perdition which must follow it ?”’ 

‘Yes, father,” I answered humbly, but in nowise considering 
the subject personally. 

‘« Eternal perdition! eternity in hell! Does the thought terrify 
you, my child? Do you pray that such may never be your lot ?” 

‘‘T pray always with faith, father,’ I answered, still composedly. 

‘You do right—pray constantly, pray always, pass your life in 
prayer.” The priest paused a moment, but I was silent; truth to 
tell, I was noticing how gloomily the light fell from the windows, 
and wondering whether I should reach home before the night set in 
darkly. The good father’s unwonted enthusiasm came on a rather 
dull ear. 

‘‘ My daughter,” he said, suddenly but softly, <‘have you ever 
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contemplated the holy delight of passing your life in devotion—in 
giving yourself entirely to Christ ?”’ 

I paused: as a good Catholic the idea was not very startling 
tome. ‘‘I don’t think I should like to be a nun, father,” I said 
simply. 

‘‘T feared not; I feared your heart still loved sin and its allure- 
ments. Your mind cannot conceive the beauty of self-sacrifice—of 
sacrifice to Christ ; you cannot understand the safety and happiness 
of a holy life. As yet you do not realise the awfulness of your 
position. You must pray, my child, pray to the blessed Virgin to 
soften your heart and enlarge your understanding.”’ 

‘Yes, my father,” I said humbly. 

‘* Pray to her to teach you to shun the hollow pleasures of the 
world.” 

‘Yes, father.” 

‘¢ To have no pleasure in wealth or rank.” 

‘‘ Yes, father.” 

‘*To give up cheerfully ties of kindred for Christ’s sake, and 
for his glorification.” 

I was silent—where were my ties of kindred ? 

‘* You do not answer, my child,”’ continued the priest. 

‘*I was thinking,” I replied hesitatingly, ‘‘ that that would 
be no sacrifice, father, for I have none.” 

‘* None ?” 

‘¢ At least none known to me.” 

‘*'You should be thankful then, my child. God has spared you 
the trial of such a sacrifice. Are you not grateful, or is there 
lurking in your sinful heart a repining at what is really a mercy?” 

‘*T should like to know my father,” I said apologetically. ‘‘ It 
is hard to be quite alone in the world.” 

‘* What! when Christ offers you so near a relationship, so 
holy a home! Many a blessed soul, surrounded with wealth in 
worldly goods and earthly love, has considered it a privilege to be 
permitted to exchange them for the quiet and calm of such a home ; 
while to you there would be no exchange—the blessing would be to 
you a free gift.” : 

‘**T am not worthy,” I muttered faintly, not quite understanding 
this long speech, and endeavouring to answer appropriately. 

‘* You may strive to become so—pray fervently to become s0; 
and pray also that your eyes may be opened to see the mercy of 
your position. Go home, my daughter, and with faith and prayer 
think over my words.” 


I left the confessional with a willing step: I scarcely know why, 
but I felt frightened. The small church looked gloomy and melan- 
choly. The lamp burning dimly before the altar shed a feeble glare 
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on the crucifix and ornaments, and glimmered with a ghastly light 
on the face of the Virgin in the large picture hanging just above. 
I did not feel, as bowing humbly and crossing myself I passed 
the altar, that there was much comfort to be found there. I felt 
bewildered and friendless. I turned and looked eagerly round to 
see if any of my companions yet remained; for I was afraid the 
priest might leave his room before I could get out of the church, 
and then probably he would walk home with me and renew the dis- 
agreeable téte-d-téte. But Madame was too excellent a governess 
to leave a pupil alone without protection at such an hour. I soon 
discovered poor Mademoiselle Elise—the youngest teacher, a girl 
not many years older than myself—quietly dozing over her rosary 
and clasped hands in the darkest corner of the church. 

“* Que c’est ennuyeux d’attendre !” she saluted me with, yawn- 
ing vigorously. ‘‘ Est-ce que M. le Curé est mécontent de vous, 
ma pauvre Christine, qwil vous a fait rester si longtemps ?” 

** Let us go quickly,”’ I answered, putting my arm through hers 
and drawing her out of the church. ‘‘ M. le Curé will be after us 
in a moment.” 

‘* Tant mieux,” replied Mademoiselle Elise ; ‘‘ il est fort char- 
mant, surtout hors de Véglise.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ Charming or not, Elise,” I re- 
plied quickly, ‘“‘I am not going to walk home with him to-night. 
If you choose to wait for him, you may wait by yourself.” 

Elise muttered something about my being insolente et béte ; but 
she followed me quickly, and we reached the grounds before the 
priest could overtake us. Elise was an immense talker, and for 
that reason she and I were not at all favourite companions, and 
we made no secret of the matter. 

‘‘You need not be in such haste,’ the young teacher began. 
‘¢ Tf we are a little late, Madame will not scold, as it is M. le Curé 
who has kept us; and I do so hate going to the narrow hard vilain 
beds at this hour, when other people are walking about and enjoy- 
ing themselves.” 

I scrambled on, saying, ‘‘ I am tired, Elise; besides, M. le Curé 
is behind.” 

The girl turned round to look. 

‘¢No,” she answered, ‘‘I thought he would not come to-night. 
Whilst we were in the church, Christine—’”’ 

‘¢ Well?” I said impatiently ; for she had stopped to gather some 
figs, and was hurriedly devouring them. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Christine,” she said, coming on; ‘‘T really 
ought not to be such a babillarde. I will be silent.” 

‘‘As you please. I only thought you were going to tell me 
why M. le Curé could not be coming to sup with Madame to-night ; 
but I’ve no doubt you know nothing about the matter.” 
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** Que vous-étes méchante /” laughed the governess good-hum- 
ouredly. ‘‘ You know I am dying to tell you, and you want to 
hear, only you are proud and disagreeable.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Elise, when we were in the church—”’ 

‘« There we were, all triste as could be, telling our beads, and 
waiting for first one and then the other to go into the confessional,” 
answered Elise. ‘‘I think every one of us but Madame was ready 
to die of ennuwi—but she, you know, Christine, is wonderfully good 
and pious—when, just after you had gone, we heard the door of the 
church open, and in came a fine lady, dressed in the most elegant 
recherché toilet. How such a brilliant beautiful woman could take 
a fancy to come into this stupid place, I can’t imagine, for she was 
dressed to go among the beaw monde, fit for the gayest promenade 
in all gay Paris even. Well, she passed the holy water, and was 
coming in a tremendous hurry up the church, when I suppose she 
remembered herself, for she went back and dipped her fingers in the 
basin, and then, like a good Christian, knelt down at the end of the 
church, and began praying, I suppose, for she put up her hands—si 
bien gantées, Christine—to her face, and remained quite still. Well, 
of course we all looked at her thoroughly, and began to wonder who 
she could be; we know the baronne by sight, and so were sure it 
was not she, when Madame gets up quickly from her place, and 
walks straight up to the lady and begins talking to her. After a 
short minute, Madame comes back, looking a little pale—not very, 
you know, parceque Madame est naturellement tres brune—and 
she tells Mademoiselle Bernet to take the pupils home at once; 
but she tells me to wait for you; and then she goes back to the 
lady. I have good ears, Christine, they hear a long way off; 
and I know my Pater nosters so well, that I can say them and listen 
to other things at the same time. Well, I heard Madame speak 
English—I know it was English, because it sounded just the same 
as when you read to me your English songs. Besides, Madame 
said, ‘To-morrow.’ ‘To-morrow’ is English, is it not, Christine ? 
And the lady said, ‘ Yes.’ Presently they went out of the church ; 
and then, ma petite chérie’’ (Elise always called me that when she 
was confessing to have done something not exactly in the rules of 
the school), ‘‘ why, I found it so dreadfully hot and triste that I fol- 
lowed them, and peeped. There was a beautiful carriage standing 
at the door, the lady got in it, and Madame too; and then away 
they went on the road to Pau!” 

‘To Pau? at this time !” 

‘* Exactly, ma chére ; so you see there is no harm if we stay and 
eat a few figs in the cool air, instead of going to those hot ugly beds.” 

I was quite of Elise’s opinion concerning the pleasures of re- 
maining where we were; but I had no desire to be reported to 
Madame so soon after my late escapade. 
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‘You can do as you choose, Elise,’’ I answered; ‘‘ but for my- 
self I am tired; so good-night.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
A QUESTION THAT EMBARRASSES M. LE CURE. 


THE weather had been very hot—we had been enjoying what is 
called an Indian summer, and were getting languid and weary of the 
perpetual sunshine and soft air—so weary, that some amongst us 
were beginning to long for the Pyrenees to glisten with snow; but 
we of the North, who held winter in awe, were satisfied to long for 
the leaves to yellow and fall, we were even willing to say good-bye 
to the grapes and figs. 

How hot it was toiling up that wearying hill after high mass on 
Sunday, and then after vespers in the afternoon! It exhausted the 
strongest amongst us, and even Madame herself would pause to pant 
and wipe her brow. Our Sunday dinner was little enjoyed after 
those walks, and we were glad to get our release earlier from the 
house than usual, and wander about in the shady parts of the grounds. 

There was a particular spot that I loved well. It was a kind 
of recess from the path that led up the hill—a few square feet of 
level ground on which grew a couple of large fig-trees and a beau- 
tiful glossy-leaved magnolia. From here I could watch the evening 
light in all its various hues fall on the mountains as they stood 
sharply out against the sky. I could watch the rose-colour tone 
and sober into lilac, and then into gray, while the sky around was a 
perfect glory of gold and crimson, or gold and purple. Here I could 
catch the first breeze that after sunset came pleasantly fresh from 
the mountains, and after those hot days a breath of fresh air was a 
luxury. 

I was sitting in this recess one Sunday evening, not long after 
my visit to the confessional, when to my discomfort I saw the priest 
coming slowly up the mountain path. He never came to visit 
Madame on Sunday, as he always dined with the baronne, who lived 
in the handsomest house Gan could boast; so I was a little sur- 
prised to see him, and not at all pleased. He was holding his hat 
in his hand, and mounting the path with an energy that spoke well 
for his constitution. Of course he saw me directly, and I went to 
meet him with the respectful courtesy Madame taught all her pupils 
to show their priest and confessor. 

* Alone !’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ always alone, ma petite réveuse ?”’ 

I coloured, for I was but a schoolgirl, and had the habit of 
blushing even at my own thoughts. My thoughts at that moment 
were, ‘‘ Then they were speaking of me that night—ZJ am the petite 
réveuse.”’ I coloured with nervousness, but not that occasioned by 
meeting M. le Curé. 
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‘‘You have chosen a pretty hiding-place, Mademoiselle Chris- 
tine,” he continued, sitting down on the mound under the fig- 
tree. 

I answered demurely, ‘‘ Yes, M. le Curé.”” As I have before 
said, conversation was not my forte. 

He shaded his eyes with his hand, and seemed absorbed in 
contemplating the scene, whilst I stood respectfully and silently by. 

** Sit down, my child,”’ he said presently, turning abruptly to- 
wards me; ‘‘ there is room for us both.” 

I obeyed ; sitting, however, as far as possible from the priest. 

‘* A most glorious view,” he went on. ‘‘ You show good taste, 
Madlle. Christine, in choosing such a spot for quiet meditation. You 
love meditation, do you not ?” 

‘* Sometimes,” I answered; ‘‘ but [love drawing better. I come 
here to sketch; there are such beautiful points of view from this 
mound.” 

‘Drawing is a talent, certainly; but are you sure you employ 
it in the service of Heaven ?” 

** How could I?” I asked humbly. 

‘*T can tell you one way: you might occupy yourself in copying 
sacred subjects for altar-pieces, and you might give the money so 
earned to the sisterhood to which you belonged.” 

**T don’t wish to be a nun, father; I don’t wish to belong to 
any sisterhood.” 

‘*T have told you that your heart is sinful, my poor child.” 

‘* But why should you think it my duty to be a nun more than 
any of my companions ? why is it more sinful of me not to wish it 
than the others ?” I asked boldly, and flushing red. Before he re- 
plied, the priest gave me a quick look from his bright eyes. 

** Do not try to argue with me,” he said severely. ‘‘ Your duty 
is to listen humbly, and obey.” 

‘* And, my father—” I muttered daringly. But the Curé did not 
hear me; he was looking at a figure that was coming up the steep 
path with an energy equal to that with which he had so lately 
mounted himself. 

Up it came, nearer and nearer, the rustle of silk mingling with 
the rustle of leaves; and at length a strange lady stood before us, 
a little out of breath with her exertions, but apparently in no way 
disturbed or surprised at seeing us. She wore a large-brimmed hat, 
and this she pulled over her face as she reached us, so that I could 
not see her features. The Curé saluted her courteously, and she 
said in French, but with an accent my ear immediately detected as 
English : 

** Have I kept you waiting long ?” 

The priest did not reply immediately. He approached her, mut- 
tered something, I could not hear what, and then, without taking 
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any notice of me, they both strolled on side by side in the direction 
of the house. 

Have you ever watched a hare or rabbit skip joyfully from a 
thicket, frisk about freely in the sunshine, when suddenly, from 
some cause hidden from you, a kind of panic seizes it, and away it 
flies in an agony of fear? As the priest turned away from me, such 
a panic, such an agony of fear seized me. I knew not what danger 
menaced me, knew not from whence; but such an utter dread of my 
loneliness and helplessness came over me, that even in the warm 
air I grew cold as death, and, clasping my hands, burst into a 
passion of tears. I think that was the first time I really appre- 
hended that there was some mystery going on between Madame and 
the priest which concerned me. 

My nature was not French, according to the general acceptation 
of the term. I was slow to be roused, slow to perceive; but once 
roused, my perception once awakened, I was fierce and vindictive 
enough to show my Celtic blood. With that flood of tears my 
apathetic humility passed away; I carefully reconsidered the scanty 
data I had from which to draw my conclusions, and I determined 
to be more watchful, more suspicious for the future; and with my 
suspicion were roused all the worst attributes of my nature. 


CHAPTER V. 
CAROLINE. 


On rare occasions we used to go to the town of Pau. We were 
barely four English miles distant, and the journey was easily per- 
formed by omnibus for the moderate sum of ten sous; so, for all 
important shopping, for occasional visits to the dentist, &c., 
Madame always took us to the town. 

I remember it was the Thursday following the Sunday of which 
I have just been writing, that, on dismissing the morning class, 
Madame called me to her, and told me that she was going to Pau, 
and would take me with her, as she believed I required to make 
some purchases. It was a beautiful afternoon about the beginning 
of October. There had been a violent but short storm the pre- 
ceding day, and the earth was fresh and green, the air cool and 
clear as crystal, and everything seemed to promise that summer 
heat was at length over, and that we might look now for pleasant 
autumn days—to me the loveliest of all days in the south of France. 

I sat opposite to Madame in the omnibus, with a stout, blue- 
bloused, garlic-smelling peasant on either side of me; but, in spite 
of my position, I felt very satisfied. In the first place, I enjoyed a 
visit to the town; and secondly, but chiefly, I trusted by this 
means to escape seeing the one person on earth whom I feared and 
disliked—Monsieur Bellemére, the Curé of Gan. Thursday was his 
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special day for dining with Madame. Thursday is the mid-week 
half-holiday in France. It is vacance to schoolboys and school- 
girls; one dines more luxuriously on Thursday, one dresses better, 
more visits are paid, more parties of pleasure planned, and in the 
public promenades you will generally find music and promenaders. 
Pau was particularly gay that afternoon. The weather, I suppose, 
combined with its being Thursday, enticed the beau monde into 
the walks and public places. Besides, the invalid season was be- 
ginning, and there were strangers from all countries lounging about, 
as well as the residents. 

Madame, dressed in her most careful style, seemed another 
person as she swept along the sunny gay streets, stopping at every 
other shop to inspect and admire, bowing here, greeting pleasantly 
some acquaintance there. A Frenchwoman loves sunshine and 
gaily-dressed people; of all things she loves a gay lively prome- 
nade. Madame was thoroughly French, and she could no more 
resist the influence of that afternoon’s walk than she could help her 
nationality. Yet, when we had set off, even in the omnibus, 
though she was occupied all the time in talking to the gentleman 
next her about the vintage, she had looked more harassed and 
worn than I had ever seen her before. She cheered up wonderfully 
as we walked along. She was gay and talkative; not familiar, 
though, or warm-mannered—I think it was. utterly impossible for 
her to be that. As we passed a modiste’s, a thought seemed 
suddenly to strike her. ‘‘ Your hat, Christine,” she said, ‘is 
shockingly unbecoming; let us see if we can suit you better.” 

I entered the shop willingly. No girl is indifferent to her 
appearance, and I was alarmed at hearing I looked badly dressed. 
Madame’s taste, however, was different from mine. She selected a 
very dashing hat, ornamented with a scarlet feather; and no per- 
suasion on my part could induce her to let me choose another. 

‘* With your black hair, Christine, your dark eyes, what colour 
could go better?’’ As she spoke she placed the hat on my head, 
looked at me eagerly, muttering, ‘‘In spite of them all I will not 
be ashamed of her.” 

‘* Mademoiselle resembles Madame very much,’’ the modiste said, 
smiling. 

Iiaughed, peeping into the glass, however, and saying, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, she is no relation.” But that glance startled me. 

The milliner was right. As we stood there, side by side, I 
smiling and eager, she also smiling, and, for one instant, some- 
thing like softness in her usually hard-looking eyes, I could trace a 
resemblance between us—a faint shadowy likeness, not of feature 
nor yet of expression, but still something that might make it quite 
possible for a stranger’s eye to mistake us for relations. 

I turned away quietly. Was it a sigh that I heard from 
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Madame Palingat? I sat silently with the hat on my head, and 
let her pay for it without another word. As we went out of the 
shop I slipped my arm through hers—we had to make our way 
through a group of persons; in the slight confusion I took courage. 
*« You,” I whispered—‘‘ Madame, are you my mother ?” 

She did not answer till we were walking in a clear space, out- 
side the arches on the Place Gramont; then she said steadily, 
‘‘No, Christine; your mother lies buried in the cimetiére there on 
the hill.” As she spoke, she displaced my arm from hers in a 
manner that was coldly repulsive. 

‘* You knew her, then?” I said gently. 

“‘T did. Don’t question me any more, Christine; I shall not 
reply.” 

** Who will answer me, then? Towhom shallI appeal? You 
are cruel, Madame ; you are heartless,’ I said passionately. 

She walked on beside me silently for some moments; then she 
said quietly, and in her coldest tone, 

‘* Christine, in this world there are persons whose existences 
are burdensome to themselves and their relations.” 

I did not immediately understand her words. My eyes were 
swimming with tears, and I was vainly trying to hide my emotion, 
and to be calm and proud in my sorrow; but as I thought them over, 
a sudden light burst upon me—TI turned crimson. 

*<Do you mean to say that—am I—would my mother—” I 
gasped. 

«Pray remember you are in a public street,’ Madame inter- 
rupted; ‘‘ don’t make yourself ridiculous.” 

“Ts my existence a burden to my relations?” I at length 
managed to say calmly. 

‘*To judge from appearances, I should certainly say that it 
was.” 

And then we walked on without exchanging another word. 

I cannot tell you how different the sky, the place, the people 
looked to me after those few words. By some unseen power I 
seemed suddenly wrenched from the world, and placed by myself in 
a great solitude. The scene around me appeared utterly distinct 
from myself; I saw, heard, and felt, but it was as a person sud- 
denly transferred to a strange land. 

An intolerable sensation of shame seized me. If I had dared, 
I would have crouched down and hidden my face with my hands ; 
but Madame, my tormentor, dragged me on—dragged me on, it 
seemed, as if to expose me to the public eye in all the freshness of 
my disgrace. I have passed through many miserable moments 
since then, many hours of mental suffering; but the memory of that 
afternoon’s walk in the sunny streets of Pau comes to my mind 
more keenly painful than them all. 
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Perhaps it was the intensity of the humiliation coming unex- 
pectedly that made me suffer so. I was young, guileless then; 
the idea that disgrace could be associated with me had never oc- 
curred to my mind. And then, with all the passionate impulse of 
a young heart and head, I never paused to reason with or to doubt 
the fulness of my misery. I accepted it, believed it at once—took 
it in largely as my fancy presented it to me. Now, I should pause 
a little first. 

‘‘Tam going to pay a visit, Christine, in the Rue Henri Quatre,” 
Madame said presently; ‘‘I hope you are not tired.” 

‘*No,” I replied. 

I believe I should not have felt tired had I walked across France 
in my then mood; but it seemed so strange to hear Madame’s voice 
talking on everyday matters in that quiet manner. To me the 
world was a chaos; what had I to do with fatigue or paying 
visits ? 

‘*On the other side,’”’ she said again; ‘‘ let us cross the road.” 

We crossed; we passed by the large shop at the corner. I re- 
member there were two pictures in that part of the window which 
stands farthest back; we stood and looked at them. I can recall 
the subjects to this day: one was a brilliantly-coloured Spanish 
scene of dancing-girls; the other, the picture of a lovely fair-haired 
mother bending over a dying child. I recollect remarking the 
gorgeousness of the couch on which the child lay. I recollect, too, 
shuddering and remarking the wedding-ring on the mother’s hand. 
How strange it is that the details of scenes, looked upon when our 
minds were certainly under the absorbing influence of some great 
misery, should be remembered so clearly ! 

In the Place Royale opposite, the military band was playing, 
and there were groups of persons lounging about under the trees 
and before the café. 

In the doorway of the house stood a young man, dressed in the 
English fashion, smoking. Madame drew back a little as she 
noticed him ; but a voice from a window above called her by name, 
adding in English, ‘‘ Bring Madame Palingat up, Montagu!” and 
then Madame advanced, and the young man, without removing 
either his hat or his cigar, drew back for us to pass. 

“Au premier,” he said, pointing to the staircase, in an any- 
thing but courteous manner; ‘‘ powvez monter.” 

Madame answered ‘‘ Thank you,” in English; and up we went. 

Madame seemed to know her way well; she ran upstairs, 
opened first one door and then another without ceremony, till we 
reached the front room from which the voice had come. 

It was a spacious apartment, furnished with the eternal crimson 
velvet, and having large handsome pictures on the walls. By the 
window, stretched on the sofa, so that she could see into the Place, 
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but still lounge comfortably, was a young lady. As we entered, 
she rose from her seat and came forward, saying in English, 

‘*T was just giving you up.” 

‘IT was detained choosing a hat for Christine,” answered Ma- 
dame, standing aside for the lady to see me. ‘‘ One of my pupils,” 
she added, by way of introduction. 

The lady bowed coldly, giving me merely a passing glance; 
and then turning to Madame, she led her up to the sofa by the 
window. 

As for myself, I dropped into the nearest chair, and tried to 
shake off the feeling that I was in a hideous dream, and to believe 
in it as a reality. 

Whether it was through over-exertion or too much strain on 
the nerves, I know not, but suddenly the large pictures on the wall 
began to spin round me; and then everything was wrapped in dark- 
ness. 


I became conscious of some one bending over me, of some one 
bathing my temples with a strong essence; a hand held my wrist, 
two voices, one a strange one, were talking over me, but what 
they said my brain was too feeble to comprehend. 

When I opened my eyes, I saw that I was lying in a bedroom ; 
and Madame and the English lady were standing beside me. They 
were both looking at me, but with very little compassion; and both 
seemed much more occupied with their own conversation than with 
my recovery. 

As I opened my eyes they became silent, and the lady walked 
off a little way, and stood leaning against the mantelshelf with her 
back turned towards me. 

‘*Do you suffer?’ asked Madame, pushing the hair from my 
forehead and bending over me. 

I removed her hand, and turned away. Memory was returning, 
and bringing such a heavy weight, I could not be gentle and cour- 
teous even to Madame. I felt utterly careless and indifferent to 
her displeasure. 

‘Tf she is better, let us leave her for a little, and go into the 
next room,’’ said the English lady; ‘‘ or if you please, we will call 
the bonne to stay with her.” 

Madame hesitated. 

‘Perhaps it would be better to go home at once,” she said. 
‘“*T could come to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Nonsense !”—and I heard a passionate stamp on the floor— 
‘nonsense !”’ answered the lady; ‘‘what’s a fainting fit? I’ve 
fainted hundreds of times. In half an hour Mademoiselle will be 
quite well. Come, Madame; I must speak to you in the next 
room.” She led the way, and the Frenchwoman followed her. 
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A quiet quarter of an hour ensued, during which the only sounds 
that reached me were the distant strains of the music in the Place 
Royale ; though I listened attentively, I could hear nothing in the 
next room—neither rustle of dresses nor whispering of voices. 

It is a long time ago since all this happened, but I can recall 
with great distinctness the smallest detail, even my sensations and 
thought, as I lay on the bed in that pretty room. 

I felt weak and dreamy, and it was too great an effort to struggle 
with the misery that had so suddenly overtaken me; so I submitted 
myself to it, and felt weighed down; and meanwhile my thoughts 
went over and over again all the events of that afternoon. Then, 
still more dreamily, I began examining the furniture of the room, 
the patterns on the wall, and two pictures that stood leaning against 
the large mirror on the mantelshelf. There were no crucifixes about, 
no little vases of holy water, or bits of palm blessed by the priest. 
I was evidently in the room of a person whose religion I had been 
taught to consider little better than paganism, and in my simplicity 
I made the sign of the cross. 

I gazed at the pictures. They were portraits of a man and 
woman. The man’s was a dark stern-looking face, half covered by 
a thick beard and moustache; the eyes and brows looked pitiless, 
though not fierce; and the thin nostrils, even in the painting, 
seemed ready to quiver with hauteur and pride. The woman’s 
was a fair English face ; so strongly resembling the lady I had just 
seen, that I could not decide whether it was her own portrait or 
that of some very near relation. The only difference was that, in 
the picture, the bright fair hair was brushed smoothly down on 
either side of the face; while the lady wore hers turned back in 
the fashionable French style, making her face look more piquant 
than the countenance in the picture. 

Much as I disliked her, I could not but admire her style of 
beauty ; even in the short minute I had seen her I was impressed 
by it. 

She was very tall, with a straight full figure. Her head sat 
with the stateliest grace on her round white throat; and as she 
went impetuously about, she moved it with something of the free but 
dignified grace of a young stag. I think the comparison—a little 
out of the way, as I confess it to be—is suggested to me by the 
resemblance her large hazel eyes had to those of this animal. 
Some persons’ countenances have a likeness to some particular 
creatures; how to account for it I know not, but I have often 
remarked it: and whenever i think of Caroline’s large, floating, 
beautiful eyes, I am irresistibly led to the memory of the wistful 
intelligent orbs of some elk or antlered stag. 

But my dreaminess was suddenly interrupted and my attention 
aroused by hearing footsteps coming upstairs. They sounded like 
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those of men, and I was soon assured of it by hearing a deep 
grave-toned voice call ‘‘ Caroline ;’’ and then the door of the next 
room opened and the footsteps passed in. I could not distinctly 
hear what was said; I made out a few words now and then, some- 
times of English and sometimes French, but I recognised that there 
were four voices speaking, of which one was Madame Palingat’s. 
There was a great deal of talking for the space of about ten minutes, 
and then again the door opened; and, I suppose, some of them 
came out and stocd near the room where I was, for I heard every 
word they uttered distinctly. 

*« For some days? But you need not stay here, Caroline,” said 
the grave voice. 

‘‘As well here as anywhere,” Caroline replied. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
papa; take care of yourself.” 

‘** Yes, milord,’’ Madame added in her hard English, ‘‘ be mind- 
ful; our mountains are terribly dangerous in some parts.” 

** Don’t be anxious,” answered the man’s voice. ‘‘ You will see 
me back in ten days at the most; and then, Madame, I shall go to 
you at Gan without fail; indeed I am not sure but that I shall take 
you now on my way. I shall only stay to-night with my friend, 
and might just as well call on you to-morrow and end the busi- 
ness.” 

At that moment the door communicating with the bedroom and 
saloon opened gently, and Caroline came in. 

‘* You are not asleep!” she exclaimed; and then hurrying to the 
door opening on to the stairs, stood with her hand on the handle, 
hesitating whether to go out or stay and listen. 

T had lost, by her interruption, the beginning of Madame’s reply; 
but we both heard the end, ‘‘ —her health,’’ was saying Madame ; 
‘*but in ten or twelve days she will have returned, and then, if your 
lordship pleases, the interview can take place; though, for my own 
part, I consider it ill-judged.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, Madame, you must permit me to govern my own 
actions,’’ returned the man’s voice. 

‘* Most certainly. Iwas only speaking out of regard for the 
child. Such an interview can but disturb her mind. Simple as 
she is, the idea of having such claims on your lordship may mislead 
her just at a moment when it is of the greatest importance that 
nothing should happen to interfere with her preparation for the holy 
vocation.”’ 

I raised myself as my ear caught these words. Caroline turned 
her flushed face with its angry eyes towards the bed, and our glances 
met. 

I threw off the coverlet and sprang from the bed. I scarcely 
know what I meant to do, but there was a storm of passion going 
on within me; and in the whirl of fear, resentment, and bewilder- 
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ment, I rose up with the hot angry longing to meet and crush 
something, 

‘‘ Whose voice is that?’ I said in French, hissing out the 
words so rapidly that the English girl did not understand the 
simple sentence. 

She came forward, her face quite pale, except for two scarlet 
spots of passion on her cheeks. 

‘* Be quiet,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ be quiet; you shall be quiet ;” 
and with all her strength she threw me back on the bed, and held 
her hands over my mouth. I could not move. ‘There we stayed 
for two long minutes. I shall never forget lying there, pressed 
down under her weight, almost suffocated, but powerless to move ; 
while above me hung her beautiful, fresh, wild, furious face, with 
eyes that would have willingly killed me withthe hatred of their 
glances. 

I could not hear the voices outside the room. I was strug- 
gling too much to relieve myself; but I did hear at length the noise 
of heavy footsteps going downstairs; and then with a tremendous 
effort I wrenched her hands away, and gave a loud scream, calling, 
‘* Father !”’ 

The door opened at that moment, and in came Madame Pa- 
lingat, her brown face for once pale as death. 

‘* What is this? what is the matter, Mademoiselle Caroline ?” 
she exclaimed, looking first at me and then at the English girl, 
who stood still clasping me round the waist, and holding me on 
the bed. ‘‘ Are youmad?” 

** Almost, I believe,’ Caroline answered, springing up; “‘ but 
in my madness I am not the utter fool you are.” 

** Mais qu’est-ce que c’est donc?” Madame said, forgetting her 
English in her surprise. —‘‘ Dites-moi, Christine.” 

** Who was that who went out just now ?” I asked eagerly. 

Madame turned away, and Caroline, throwing herself in a large 
fauteuil, buried her face in her hands. 

If I had only known how to use my opportunity by boldly 
speaking out my suspicions and accusations, it would have been 
better for more than one of our silent party; but I was a mere 
schoolgirl, accustomed to submit myself to rule, and to hold my 
tongue. I knew nothing of the world or the world’s ways; how 
was I to be expected to oppose by superior sagacity the experience 
of Madame Palingat ? 

I stood there for some moments passionate and eager; but 
I could not long bear the cold glare of my schoolmistress’s 
eyes, and I soon dropped down on a chair, and was silent, like Caro- 
line. And so we all three remained for almost ten minutes, when 
Caroline rose and walked hastily out of the room. 

‘* Christine, tell me what has occurred ?’”’ Madame then said, 
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coming and standing beside me. ‘‘ What caused this outburst of 
anger from you both ?” 

‘* Ask her,” I answered, pointing to the next room, where we 
could hear the rustle of the girl’s dress as she moved about. ‘I 
shall not enlighten you.” 

Madame did not resent my rudeness; she only looked puzzled, 

‘* Are we going home now ?” I asked. 

“In a short time. I have still some business to settle with 
Mademoiselle Caroline; we will then dine, and after that go 
home.”’ 

As she spoke, Madame left the room. 


CuapTer VI. 
AN ATTEMPT AT EXPLANATION. 


Har an hour passed slowly enough. I heard the murmur of 
voices in the next room, footsteps passing up and down stairs, but 
no one came to me; and there I sat on the disordered bed, feeling 
as miserable and ill as my enemies could possibly desire. 

Presently the door opened, and Madame Palingat reéntered. 
She had taken off her walking-things, and looked prepared to meet 
me amicably. 

‘** Mademoiselle Caroline has sent me to you with a message of 
peace,” she began; ‘‘and I hope you are ready to receive it 
kindly.” 

I did not reply ; so Madame continued : 

**T told you this afternoon, Christine, that I would answer no 
questions concerning your family affairs; but after this foolish out- 
burst of temper, both on the part of yourself and your step-sister, I 
think it better to—”’ 

** Is she my sister ?”’ I interrupted, involuntarily recoiling. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to say that the woman who almost suffocated me half 
an hour ago is my sister ?” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘So much for the ties of 
relationship,’ she said, sneering; then, in a different tone, she 
added: ‘‘Do you remember what I told you this afternoon—that 
some persons are burdensome to their friends and relations ?” 

‘‘T remember it well,’’ I answered, lowering my eyes, for the 
tears would fill them just when I wanted to show that, child and 
disgraced though I was, I had some pride to face them all with, at 
any rate. ‘* And you told me I was one of those persons,” I added. 

‘Just so. It was for that reason that your step-sister was so 
alarmed that her father might find you here, and be displeased with 
her.” 

I looked up in her face as she spoke the lie; but it was so 
calm, so rigid, that in my own truthfulness I believed what she said. 
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** Her father,” I said, ‘‘ my father ?” 

“Eee,” 

** And he will not see me ?” 

‘* He does not desire you to come to his house.” 

‘‘T will go from it this instant, then. O Madame Palingat, 
why did you bring me here? Let me go now!” 

I sprang to my feet, and with trembling fingers began arranging 
my dress, scarcely hearing Madame’s commands to be quiet and 
remain where I was. 

‘You misunderstand, Christine,’ she said; ‘‘ milord objects to 
meeting you here himself; but your sister wishes to see you—your 
sister, Christine. Will you not be friends with her? She desired 
me to tell you she was sorry for her passionate conduct, to excuse 
her to you in explaining her fears at the moment, and to beg you 
to forget it.” 

I was silent, but I unfastened my cloak again. 

‘* When you know Caroline,’”’ Madame went on, ‘‘ you will think 
as little of her wild ways as other people do.”’ 

I hesitated for a moment, and meanwhile went over in my mind 
all the acts of my step-sister that afternoon: her cold reception, her 
colder words, and finally her unwomanly violence, and—ah! I must 
not forget that—the hatred that gleamed from her eyes when she 
stood over me, almost suffocating me with her hands. [I recalled it 
almost shudderingly. 

‘* Well, what answer shall I return to Mademoiselle? shall I 
tell her you are glad to accept her friendship? or do you prefer re- 
maining as you were, an utter stranger to any of your relations ? 
As I have told you before, Christine, there will not be many who 
will lament it; I have endeavoured to make you understand your 
position.” 

I sat down and tried to think quietly and dispassionately; but 
the waking to life’s bitter troubles in this one afternoon had been 
too sudden and was too recent to let me do that; my poor brain 
was in a whirl, and the blood kept rushing hotly to my throbbing 
head. 

‘* Why did you bring me here ?” I asked, looking up with a 
vain endeavour to find some pity in Madame’s hard countenance. 

‘‘Bah! You weary me with your childish complaints, Made- 
moiselle Christine. Have the kindness to answer my question.” 

I hesitated still; for I was not utterly blind to certain discre- 
pancies in Madame’s explanation with what I knew to be facts, but 
I was not sufficiently skilful to make use of them. 

“* Eh bien /’’ Madame said impatiently. 

‘*'You may tell her—that it shall be as she wishes,’’ I answered 
feebly. 

I don’t recollect much more of that evening. I remember in- 
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distinctly sitting at a dinner-table, and having meats and wines 
given me which I had never tasted before, and the odour of which 
seemed to sicken me. I can faintly recall sitting opposite to a 
beautiful fair woman’s face, which, however, never looked on me 
once with a kind smile; while beside me was a tall man who spoke 
the oddest French I ever heard, and insisted on heaping my plate 
with petits gdteaux. 

I have an idea, too, that I sat by the open window all the 
evening watching the people walking about under the trees in the 
Place opposite ; for I have a vivid recollection—the only vivid one 
of all the events of that evening—of seeing the great round moon 
shining brightly over the mountain-tops, and throwing a silvery 
whiteness over the statue of the great Béarnais king standing near 
the centre of the square. 

Some music was playing near, but whether it came from the 
street or the room I know not; neither do remember what became 
of Madame or my step-sister ; the only thing concerning them which 
I can recall is, that when I went to my room—for we did not return 
to Gan that night—and after I had fallen asleep, I was aroused by 
something rustling about beside me, and for one lightning instant I 
fancied I caught sight of both Caroline and Madame in the act of 
closing the door, after, I suppose, paying me a visit. 


THE LILY 


A tiny with head declining 

Stood dreaming, in broad daylight, 
Of a fair star’s silver shining, 

And sigh’d for the dews of night. 


At eve, as the stars came beaming 
All over it hour by hour, 

It saw the bright star of its dreaming, 
And trembled in leaf and flower. 


But the star never gave it a token, 
Shining onwards with clear cold ray ; 
And the lily sank hopeless, heartbroken, 
And faded ere dawn away. 
But the last sweet breath of its sighing 
Was caught in the bosom of Love, 
Who whisper’d, “‘ The flowers undying 
Have another new sister above.” 
WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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Or all the ceremonies common to the inhabitants of all parts of 
the earth, there is none in which there exists such great diversity 
of practice as burying the dead. In English funerals there is no- 
thing worthy of any special remark; for although they vary of 
course according to the rank of the deceased or the means of the 
survivors, yet—whether it be a hearse decked with plumes and fol- 
lowed by a long line of carriages, or the plain black coffin with its 
half-dozen attendant artisans and women, whose scanty cloaks 
barely cover their working-garments—there is the same ghastly 
simulance of woe throughout, with no variety whatever. 

On the Continent there are some strange observances, as for 
instance in Portugal, where the death of a child is celebrated by 
great rejoicings, on account of its having been taken back by its 
Creator in its pristine innocence ; but nearer home we have, in Ire- 
land, scenes in connection with death which, though brutal in them- 
selves and often verging on riot and turbulence, give many wild and 
poetical surroundings to the last rites of the deceased. On a death 
happening in an Irish family of the lower orders, before the funeral 
itself, the friends and relations of the departed are invited to 
assist at what is called the ‘‘ wake.” This ceremony generally. 
takes place in the largest room in the house—in which the coffin 
lies uncovered, a few candles throwing their flickering glare upon 
that face which shall never more lighten to any earthly pleasure ; 
the floor around is crowded with people eagerly talking, drinking, 
and even smoking, while above the (to English notions) sacrilegious 
hubbub arises the wild keen of the women mourners. This keen- 
ing, as it is called, is a peculiar sort of monotonous cry, commencing 
with a low moaning, and rising in intensity into a shrill wail, dying 
away like a long-drawn sigh. 

We all know the intensity and even extravagance of grief (evan- 
escent though it be) which will take possession of an Irish mind; 
and as though they threw their very souls into their voices, the 
keeners bring forth their lament, which, mingling with the sounds 
of riot and debauchery—nearly always evident around—produces a 
scene better imagined than described. 

Passing from the Emerald Isle to the regions of eternal snow, 
there are some very curious funeral rites in Greenland, where, on 
its becoming evident to the friends and relations of an Esquimaux 
that, either from sickness or old age, he is in a very bad way, a 
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solemn conclave is assembled and a long consultation held, in which 
it is debated, pro and con, whether the sick man can recover; should 
it be decided against him, the fiat is announced by a deputation 
as a fact, in which the sick man is bound to acquiesce. No 
extravagant demonstration of grief accompanies this avowal, for it 
seems to be regarded by all parties as an inevitable law of nature 
that the man must die, and they therefore accept it philosophically. 
Soon after the decision is made known to the patient, he is borne 
to the door of his snow-hut by his friends, a bow and arrow placed 
in his hands, and with such strength as is left to him he shoots; 
and as the arrow leaves the bow-string, so severs his connection 
with the things of this life,—for on the spot on which the arrow falls 
the grave of the living man (officially regarded as dead) is at once 
made; and, sewn up in his ‘‘kayak,’’ with his weapons beside him, 
he is deposited therein without further loss of time. The last scene 
in the life of an Esquimaux would make a fine picture: the cluster 
of snow-huts standing like pigmies amidst the huge masses of blue- 
black ice; around the clear piercing air, illumined only by the waver- 
ing flashes of the aurora borealis; in the foreground the group of 
fur-clad figures clustering round, supporting the fainting form of one 
whom they are instructing in his last voluntary act, which severs 
his ties to this earth for ever. 

In the East, the Hindoos, Parsees, Nubians, and Chinese have 
all distinctive forms of funeral rites, each perhaps to European 
notions stranger than the other. Among the Hindoos on the banks 
of the Hoogley it is common enough to see a sick man, who has . 
become a hopeless invalid and a mere burden to his relations, left 
within reach of the rising tide of that river, which is supposed to 
float him on his way to heaven, and which certainly floats him off 
this earth. There is something fiendishly savage in this cruel 
abandonment of a helpless man to a slow-coming but inevitable 
death ; but it is in accordance with the notions of the semi-savage 
nations of the East, that when a man becomes a helpless burden 
on the community in general, the sooner he is removed from it, no 
matter by what means, the better. 

The ‘‘ suttee’’ is another still more savage piece of barbarism, 
but which now, thanks to the stringent laws instituted against it, 
is almost extinct. 

Near Bombay are the celebrated Towers of Silence, where the 
Parsees bury the dead, if burying it can be called. These towers 
contain huge iron racks, where, exposed to the elements, and ex- 
tended in the rays of the blazing tropical sun,—the god that he 
adored while living,—the departed Parsee is left to be torn piece- 
meal by the crowds of vultures which linger round the spot. 

These filthy birds may be seen sitting on the trees in the vi- 
cinity, some gorged with their unholy banquet, others flying to and 
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fro, or hovering with outspread wings above the towers, their hoarse 
cries the only sound which breaks the solemn silence reigning 
among the desecrated dead. 

It seems surprising to find such a revolting observance adhered 
to among so enlightened a class as the Parsees; but the prevailing 
wish, that the rays of the god they worship shall fall on them in 
life and after, seems to counterbalance the disgusting nature of the 
scenes which take place after their death. 

The funeral rites observed by the Nubian tribes are of a very 
wild and impressive character. On a death taking place among 
them, the whole tribe is assembled and formed in a circle round 
the body, those not actively engaged in the ceremony squatting on 
their hams around, and only joining in the chorus of voices when 
there is one. 

A number of young men, the more immediate friends of the 
deceased, advance and take up their position near the body, when 
a performer commences striking slow single notes upon a tomtom. 
This for a time is the only sound which breaks the silence, till 
suddenly one of the party, in a very alt voice, commences singing 
the praises of their brother who is gone, in rhymes extemporised 
for the occasion. Whenever the singer pauses, the whole party 
round join in with a deep-toned ‘‘ Wow! wow!” as though assent- 
ing to his words. This goes on for a time, till the music begins 
to sound faster, and those near the body, as though becoming 
excited, begin to move in a sort of shuffling dance around. The 
tomtom now sounds faster and faster, the singer quickens his 
chant, till the slow measure of the dancers is converted into a wild 
rush round the body of their departed friend, continuing till the 
performers one by one fall exhausted. 

When the dancing is most rapid, the mad rush of the black 
forms round, their eyes flashing and white teeth gleaming, the 
deep monotonous sound of the drum mingling with the shrill voice 
of the singer and deep guttural chorus,—all make up a singularly 
striking tableau. 

In China, the funeral rites are more varied in character perhaps 
than in any other part of the world, on account of the picturesque 
dresses and strange superstitious observances visible in the pro- 
cession to the grave. 

The first herald of the funeral cortége of a tolerably wealthy 
celestial is generally a dense cloud of dust (this, however, is 
merely a peculiarity of the climate). From the midst of this a 
deafening and most discordant crash of musical instruments (if they 
can be so called) proceeds. The performers, varying from eight to 
sixteen in number, are dressed in long figured-silk robes, with 
curious little hats, something like the thatched roof of a summer- 
house on a very small scale. All of them have either a straight 
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wooden trumpet or a pair of cymbals, with which they produce the 
noise above mentioned. These musicians are immediately followed 
by a bevy of coolies, bearing mattocks and shovels, for the grave 
is not dug beforehand, according to our usages. These fellows 
also carry packages of crackers, which they light with joss sticks 
and scatter broadcast around. The object of this is to drive evil 
spirits away by the nojse; and certainly if the spirits aforesaid 
have any sense of hearing, one would think it ought to have the 
desired effect. Immediately succeeding the coolies, in two, some- 
times three, ranks, come the hired mourners—always women— 
dressed in veritable sackcloth and wearing veils of white (the colour 
for Chinese mourning). These mourners all wring their hands, and 
give every external manifestation of extreme woe, uttering shrill cries 
from time to time. This howling, intermingled with the banging 
of the crackers and the braying of the trumpets, produces a babel 
of sounds of which the description is more endurable than the 
reality. 

After the mourners generally come three or four priests, whose 
robes bear a striking resemblance to those of the Roman-catholie 
church. En route to the grave their mission appears to be to 
cast down little slips of red paper inscribed with various sentences 
in Chinese: these are called ‘‘ joss papers;’’ and the idea of 
scattering them about is, that should the devil, undeterred by the 
noise of the crackers, attempt to approach the deceased, he will 
be sure to be attracted by these papers, and will stop to make 
himself acquainted with their contents; and thus the funeral party 
will gain time, and hurry on with the body, to deposit it in the 
ground beyond the reach of satanic clutches. It is difficult to 
imagine a more simple superstition than this; yet the faith of the 
Chinese in the belief that these joss papers will check at least the 
approach of evil spirits, is rooted beyond all shaking. Their whole 
idea appears to be that the route to the grave is lined throughout 
with fiends—in fact, as the tale of the temptations of St. Anthony 
tells us, 

** Devils are there of every size, 
Devils great and devils small,” 


eager to seize upon the departed before its last earthly tenement 
is reached. 

Amidst now a perfect volley of crackers and a cloud of joss 
papers comes the body, borne generally on bamboo-poles by six 
or eight coolies. The coffin in which it is enclosed is made of 
some light polished wood, of avery peculiar shape, more like the 
outer case of an Egyptian mummy than anything else, except that 
it is quite plain, bearing no inscription whatever. Clustering closely 
round are the friends and relations, headed by the widow and eldest 
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child (should there be one), followed by more hired mourners : these 
all, with the exception of the widow and child, are throwing down 
joss papers and crackers, as though their lives depended on it; 
the widow following, with clasped hands and head bent down, 
dressed in a sort of sackcloth cloak, with her white veil torn to 
ribbons to express. her misery and disregard of personal appear- 
ance. Whenever the procession pauses, te rest the coolies who 
are carrying the body, the widow, taking her child by the hand, 
keeps rushing round the coffin uttering shrill cries; while her 
friends carpet the very earth around with joss papers, and keep 
up a perfect cannonade of crackers; for it is at this period, while 
the coffin is stationary, that it is supposed the devil has the best 
chance of effecting his purpose, and it therefore behoves those 
round it to redouble their precautions. So the procession goes on, 
the same scene being repeated at every halting-place till the grave 
is reached, and the body placed beyond the reach of further harm. 

After a certain time has elapsed, it is exhumed, and the bones 
are placed in large earthen jars, which may be seen covering the 
hills in China, and which the European residents have somewhat 
irreverently designated ‘‘ potted ancestor.”” Eventually these relics 
are deposited in the final grave, which appears to be merely a 
small crypt or recess -in a framework of plaster of a horseshoe form. 
The door to this has generally one or more native inscriptions on 
it, probably the titles of the defunct; and, with two joss sticks 
burning before this entrance to his narrow home, the departed ce- 
lestial is left to his rest. 

From the above it will be seen how varied are the modes of 
sepulture and the opinions of the different nations of the earth as 
to the sanctity of the body when the spirit has fled. The Chinese 
reverence the relics of their dead, preserving them with the utmost 
care from hands profane; while the Hindoos and Parsees, on the 
contrary, leave the mortal remains of those who have gone, to be 
preyed upon by the birds of the air. But in all classes of nearly 
every tribe of the world there exists the firm conviction, in one 
form or another, of a future state; and whether it be the Manitou 
or Good Spirit of the North-American Indian, who is to provide 
the brave with happy hunting-grounds for evermore, or the Chris- 
tian belief in the Creator of all things, the immortality of the soul 
rises above the corruptibility of the body, and we all alike look 
forward to a better world beyond. 

C. F. F. WOODS. 
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THE LOST 


On the hills the wind was fierce, 
All night long they heard it blow; 
But the little town lay calm, 
Whitening with the falling snow. 


From her sleep the pastor’s wife 
Started up in sore affright: 

‘Listen, husband; some one cries !’ 
‘ Wife, the winds are loud to-night.’ 


‘*Twas our child, our Glinka’s voice ; 
Twice again I heard her cry !’ 

‘ Rest thee, wife; the night is wild, 
And the winds are raging high.’ 


With the dawn the wind went down, 
Calm above as calm below, 

And the little town lay still 
With the stillness of the snow. 


But while yet the morn was gray 
Cries the deadly silence broke, 

Clam’rous knocking filled the house ; 
Sick of heart the mother woke. 


To the casement hurried straight ; 
Saw where, through the little street, 
Men her child, her Glinka, bore, 
Bending low at head and feet. 


‘ Mistress, see; we bring thy child, 
Frozen by the cruel night !’ 
But she heeded not nor spoke ; 
She had neither voice nor sight. 


In the chamber lay the dead ; 
Bitter words the pastor spake : 

‘ He the wretch who lured her forth, 
God forget and man forsake !’ 


Heeding not and hearing naught, 
Rocked the mother to and fro: 
‘Cruel! cruel! Thrice she cried ; 
And I heard, and did not go!’ 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


No. IX. Sapmarhet (concluded)—Her Mlajesty’s—Conclusion. 


A Few more brilliants from Foote’s jewel-box, and we may dismiss 
the wooden-legged ghost of the great mime. 

A pompous man, a retired builder, was haranguing on the 
mutability of the world. ‘‘Can you account for it, sir?’’ he said, 
turning to Foote. ‘‘ Why, not very clearly,” said the wit; ‘‘ unless 
we could suppose the world was built by contract.”” The foolish 
Duke of Cumberland came one night to the Haymarket greenroom, 
and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Foote, here I am, as usual, ready to swallow 
all your good things.’’ ‘‘ Really,’ replied Foote, ‘‘ your royal high- 
ness must have an excellent digestion, for you never bring up any 
again.’”’—‘‘ Why do you attack my weakest part ?’’ said Foote to 
a man who was ridiculing his wooden leg; ‘‘ did I ever say any- 
thing against your head?’’ A mercantile man who had written a 
poem insisted on reading it to him, and began, ‘‘ Hear me, O 
Pheebus, and ye Muses nine !—Pray, pray be attentive, Mr. Foote !” 
‘*O, I am,” said Foote; ‘‘ nine and one are ten. Goon.” There 
was a matchless glitter about Foote’s wit ; still, it wanted the first of 
all requisites for the highest wit—heart. He habitually ridiculed 
those whose hospitality he shared ; and he would have sacrificed his 
dearest friend for the gratification of a moment’s vanity. One of the 
worst stories told of Foote is one in which he is shown as ridiculing 
his wife at her own table. The poor, not over-wise, woman had 
been thrown from a carriage and much bruised. The sympathising 
husband pointed at his wife, who sat next him: ‘‘ Here, gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘is the Yellow Sea, there the Black Sea, and here”’ 
(touching his wife’s forehead) ‘‘ are the Scilly Islands.” 

In 1767 the Haymarket was made a royal theatre, whatever 
that sacred title may mean. In 1777 the elder Colman bought 
Foote’s license for a life annuity of 16001., Foote to be paid besides 
whenever he appeared, and the copyright of his unpublished dramatic 
pieces being added for another 5001. Foote, who did not know, 
during the negotiation, that his friend Colman was the intended 
purchaser, said to him one day, ‘‘ There’s a fat-headed fellow of an 
agent who has been boring me every morning at breakfast with terms 
from some ignorant blockhead whose money burns in his pocket.”’ 
** Playhouse mad, I presume ?” said Colman dryly. ‘‘ Right,” re- 
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plied Foote; ‘‘and if bleeding will bring him to his senses, he’ll 
find me a devilish good doctor.” ‘‘ What Colman can get by this 
bargain,’”’ wrote Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ but trouble and hazard, I do not 
see.” Nevertheless, the bargain proved a good one; for before the 
second half-yearly payment, Death landed at Dover, and took-off from 
thence the English Aristophanes, who had himself taken-off so many. 
The first season of the new management, Miss Farren, then in her 
teens, appeared as Miss Hardcastle ; Henderson shone as Shylock. 
George Colman junior describes the latter actor, of whom Garrick 
was jealous, as having a dull eye and an awkward figure, but still 
making an admirable Falstaff. Edwin also appeared, that hand- 
somest of low comedians and best of burletta-singers; and last of 
all, there stood upon the stage as Cato that fine bit of old stage- 
buckram, Digges, who dressed the rather wearisome stoic hero 
according to Booth’s traditions—a shape decorated with gilt leather 
upon a black ground, black stockings, black gloves, and a large 
powdered full-bottomed periwig. ‘‘ A Roman chimney-sweeper on 
May-day,” said Foote in a cruel stage-whisper that instantly spread 
through the pit. Digges’s Cardinal Wolsey was, however, Davies 
tells us, very dignified and pathetic. 

Colman dying in 1755, was succeeded by his son, George Col- 
man the younger (afterwards the Prince Regent’s boon companion and, 
what is more remarkable, pensioner), who produced Two to One, his 
first play at his father’s theatre, in 1783, and his musical comedy 
of Turk and no Turk in 1784. In his London Records, the author 
of John Bull and the Poor Gentleman observes, that just as he began 
his first play a friend ran up to his chambers in King’s Bench- 
walk (Jekyll was on the same staircase), to say that Dr. Johnson’s 
funeral procession was just then moving from Bolt-court, on its way 
to the Abbey, followed by Reynolds, Burke, Paoli, Stevens, Malone, 
and Nichols. After a long career at the Haymarket, Colman got 
into chancery, and in 1805 sold a half-share of his license to Messrs. 
Morris and Winston. Elliston and Liston both made their first bow 
to the London public on these boards, and Mr. Poole’s Paul Pry 
was here originally performed. The little house closed for ever in 
1820 ; and the present house, built by Nash, was opened July 1821. 
On the Webster and Buckstone managements we have no room to 
enlarge. The latter is happily a fact of the present day. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The first theatre on this spot was erected by that ponderous 
architect, Sir John Vanbrugh, in 1705 (Queen Anne, a great epoch 
for operatic music). The money for the outlay was raised by thirty 
persons of rank, principally Whigs, who subscribed 100. each; and 
the first stone was inscribed with the words, ‘‘ Little Whig,” in 
compliment to Lady Sutherland, a toast of the day, who bore that 
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nickname. The theatre opened with an unsuccessful Italian opera 
called The Triumph of Love, which ran only three nights. Con- 
greve and Betterton were Sir John’s allies in the speculation. Sir 
John then sought success by bringing out his Confederacy, an adapt- 
ation from a play of Dancours. Congreve finally slid out of the 
enterprise with Sir John, and Mr. Owen M‘Swiney, a _ libretto- 
writer, who had been manager at Drury Lane, took the reins, and 
produced, in 1708, Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the music by Scarlatti. 
Nicolini and Valentini appeared in this opera, supported by the great 
singer Mrs. Tofts, and her rival Margherita de l’Epine, a swarthy 
ill-favoured Italian woman, who married the Dr. Pepusch, who 
arranged the music for the Beggars’ Opera. Steele, a patentee of 
a rival theatre, fell foul of the new opera, in Tatler (No. 4), but 
still acknowledged Nicolini’s great manner. This was the last opera 
performed partly in Italian and partly in English. In 1710 Hy- 
daspes was brought on the stage by Nicolini. It became the fashion 
of the day, much to the scorn of Addison, whose opera of Rosamond 
had been a failure. Spectator (13) ridicules the scene where Hy- 
daspes scolds and lectures the lion sent by Artaxerxes to devour 
him, and eventually throttles him on the stage. 

This same year a giant came among us, Handel obtaining a tem- 
porary leave of absence from Hanover, where the elector had given 
him a pension of 1500 crowns per annum. The great composer 
was only twenty-seven; but then at nine years old had he not com- 
posed church-services? Handel wrote the opera of Rinaldi in a 
fortnight, and it appeared in 1711, Addison ridiculing the real 
sparrows that fluttered about Armida’s painted groves. Eventually, 
on the accession of George I., Handel settled in England; and a 
sum of 50,000/. having been subscribed by the king and nobility 
to form a Royal Academy, Handel went to Dresden, brought back 
the singers Senesino and Duristanti, and devoted himself to com- 
posing operas for the Haymarket and opposing the Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields Theatre, for which his rivals Porpora and Buononcini com- 
posed and Farinelli sang. Handel ruled despotically for ten years 
over his singers and band; but at the end of that time the Italian 
faction and Farinelli prevailed ; Senesino revolted from the intellec- 
tual tyrant, the Haymarket audience fell away, and Handel, struck 
with palsy, partially lost his senses, till revived by the waters of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The first oratorio ever heard in this country, the Esther 
of Handel, was produced in May 1732, and repeated ten times. Ho- 
garth, who is said to have given us a back view of Handel (a gross, 
burly, rather gluttonous, and high-tempered man) in the levee-scene 
of the Rake’s Progress, ridiculed the oratorios that the imperious 
German introduced among us. 

Faustina, a celebrated Italian singer, appeared in London in 
1725; her rival, Cuzzoni, having arrived some years before. Sir 
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R. Walpole and the men were chiefly for Faustina, as she was the 
handsomest. The Cuzzoni party, headed by Lady Walpole and the 
Countess of Pembroke, used to hiss and hoot whenever Faustina 
appeared. On one occasion the two singers scratched and clapper- 
clawed each other in public. Hogarth, with a true English scorn of 
foreigners and effeminate amusements, caricatured Cuzzoni in his 
Masquerades, representing her spurning 80001. offered her by the 
Earl of Peterborough. Hogarth’s Senesino, dressed as Ptolemy, is 
a huge fat man with a small dot of a head. Cuzzoni, a reckless, petu- 
lant, spoiled creature, after squandering sacks of gold, died in utter 
poverty at Bologna. Once, at a rehearsal, she so vexed Handel by 
refusing to sing one of his airs, that he snatched her up and held 
her out of window, saying, ‘‘ Mein Gott! if you are a devil, I am 
Beelzebub, de prince of de devils! You shall sing my aria!’”” A 
contemporary thus describes the rival merits of Faustina and Cuz- 
zoni: the one executed difficulties with an astonishing facility and 
brilliance ; the other had a delightful soothing cantabile, a fine voice, 
and perfect intonation. The one had pathos, the other a dazzling 
rapidity. Cuzzoni was at last beguiled from England by a trick, 
and namby-pamby Philips wrote some musical and nonsensical 
verses on the departure of the 


‘* Little siren of the stage, 
Charmer of an idle age.” 


Farinelli, a male soprano, and a pupil of Porpora’s, came to Eng- 
land 1734, and joined the opposition to Handel at Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. His début was made in the opera of Artaxerxes of Hasse, 
the husband of Faustina. This great singer, whose celebrated 
bravura song was in rivalry of all the changes and gradations of a 
trumpet accompaniment, drew from English pockets 50001. a-year. 
Hogarth did not forget to hang a scroll from his musician’s chair 
in the Rake’s levee, enumerating the presents made to Farinelli, 
including a pair of diamond knee-buckles enclosed in a gold snuff- 
box by that special idiot Frederick Prince of Wales. 

One of Farinelli’s orchestra told Dr. Burney, that at Farinelli’s 
first private rehearsal the whole band ceased playing, thunderstruck 
at the soprano’s matchless powers. In an opera in which both he 
and Senesino played (the former a furious tyrant, the latter a plain- 
tive but defiant hero in chains), Senesino was so enchanted with 
his rival’s voice, that he involuntarily ran and embraced him, for- 
getful of all the necessities of the mimic scene. In 1787 F srinelli 
was sent for (like David to Saul) to sing away the insane melan- 
choly of Philip V. of Spain. Succeeding in exorcising the evil 
spirit thereby, Farinelli received a pension at Madrid of 30001. a- 
year, and had every night for ten years to sing to the not over- 
rational monarch the same four airs, including the famous ‘ Pallido il 
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sole” of Hasse. Under Ferdinand VI. Farinelli established an opera- 
company, for which his intimate friend and correspondent, the poet 
Metastasio, wrote. Dr. Burney, who visited the great singer at 
Bologna in 1770, describes him as tall and thin. He was a bad 
actor, and addicted to the teapot attitude, one hand the handle and 
the other the spout. 

Cafarelli, the rival of Farinelli, came to our Opera-house in 
1738, to supply the great man’s place; but the idol of Vienna was 
not successful here. Garrick heard Cafarelli at Naples in 1764, 
when he was old, and confessed that his voice touched him. This 
singer bought the dukedom of Santi Dorato, and left it to his 
nephew. Gizziello, one of Handel’s discoveries, and who fainted 
away on first hearing Farinelli, retired into a Lisbon monastery in 
1775, overcome with horror at the dreadful earthquake of which he 
had been an eye-witness. 

In 1714 the celebrated Anastasia Robinson, whom Swift’s friend 
the famous Lord Peterborough (who fought so well in Spain during 
the war of the succession) secretly married, made her first appear- 
ance in the Italian opera of Creso, a pastaccio. She was the 
daughter of a portrait-painter in Golden-square, who had become 
blind. This amiable, excellent, and winning woman was eminent 
from 1714 to 1724. Her salary was 10001. a-year, and her bene- 
fits and presents realised nearly as much again. Her voice was a 
contralto; but the airs written for her by Handel proving that it was 
of small compass, she must have relied on feeling, expression, and 
agreeable and graceful acting. 

The Royal Academy of Music closed in 1728, 50,0001. having 
been expended, beside 10,0001. of Handel’s own savings. Such was 
the end of thirty years’ labour, and the production of thirty-eight of 
the giant German’s operas. Even a partnership with Heidegger, 
the great promoter of masquerades, whom Hogarth so constantly 
attacked, did not save Handel from failure and ruin. The success 
of the Beggars’ Opera completed the temporary downfall of operatic 
speculators. 

In 1745 that great composer Glick was tempted over to Eng- 
land by Lord Middlesex, who then directed the King’s Theatre; but 
it was an ill-omened time ; for the blue bonnets were marching down 
on London, and all foreigners and papists were then regarded with 
loathing and suspicion. His Fall of the Giants was written in 
compliment to the Duke of Cumberland, who was present (January 
1746). The dances of the charming Violetta (afterwards Mrs. 
Garrick) quite eclipsed the opera, which Glick had composed in 
fear and trembling ; and he soon returned to Germany. 

In 1754-57 the famous Misagotti was in England, and ruined 
herself by taking the Opera-house in partnership with Giardini, the 
famous violinist. Dr. Burney calls Misagotti a grand singer and a 
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complete actress ; but she wanted grace and softness. Her chief 
patroness was Mrs. Fox Lane (afterwards Lady Bingley), that silly 
woman with the upraised hands in Hogarth’s boudoir scene in Mar- 
riage &@ la Mode. The great Gabrielli (daughter of a cardinal’s 
cook) came here in 1775. She was famous in Metastasio’s operas ; 
but was as wilful and capricious a siren as ever won men’s hearts. 

In 1789 the theatre was burnt down during a rehearsal, and pro- 
perty to the value of 40,0001. destroyed. Madame Ravelli, the acting 
manager’s wife, was only saved by the great courage of the firemen. 
The heat of the flames was felt in both St. James’s-square and 
Leicester-fields. The fire was supposed to be the work of an in- 
cendiary—one Pietro Carnivalli, the conductor of the orchestra, and 
whose wife was a principal singer—in revenge for some affront re- 
ceived from Ravelli, who had been a monk in a Spanish convent. 
Carnivalli died in Bristol (we believe by his own hand) a few months 
after the fire. 

The house was rebuilt after the design of Michael Novosielski, 
a Pole, and opened in 1791 for music and dancing only; the 
lord chamberlain refusing a full license, through some intrigues of 
a Mr. O'Reilly, who had started the Pantheon as an opera-house. 
The Pantheon was burnt in 1792, and on assuming O’Reilly’s lia- 
bilities (30,0001.), the old house recovered its license. The entire 
management soon fell into the hands of a Mr. Taylor. 

The celebrated Mara was in the new company, with Kelly for a 
tenor. She made her first appearance at the King’s Theatre the 
year before Madame Storace’s début. Mara played in serious, 
Storace in comic opera. Mara’s husband was a drunken musician, 
from whom she ran away. After Mara came Banti, a lazy un- 
educated singer, who sang with such exquisite expression, that that 
great connoisseur Lord Mount Edgeumbe says she was the most 
delightful singer he had ever heard. She had genius if not science, 
and her most correct ear and exquisite taste enabled her to sing 
with greater effect and expression than even persons more learned in 
the art could do. 

Now Lord Mount Edgeumbe was a great judge, for he had not 
only heard Catalani, Pasta, Velluti, and Braham, but his memory 
also went back to what, as an old man, he naturally thought the 
even more radiant days of Rubinelli, Pacchierotti, and Marchesi. 
Banti’s favourite operas were Glick’s Alceste and Pasiello’s Elfrida. 
Banti died at Bologna, in poverty, in 1806, and left her larynx in a 
glass bottle to the town. Mrs. Billington, Banti’s contemporary, 
left the stage in 1809. She was a poor actress, and possessed a 
voice less rich than Banti’s, but more sweet, flexible, and “agile.” 
Her great successes were in Bach’s Clemenza di Scipione, and in 
Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito—the first work of that great master 
ever performed in England. It is said that George IV. suggested 
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the choice; but it was not popular. Mrs. Billington’s niece was 
Grassini (aunt to Grisi); and Winter wrote for these two nightin- 
gales the opera of Il Ratto di Proserpina. 

Grassini was a woman beautiful and graceful as a Greek statue, 
but her morals were the morals of a Roman empress. At first un- 
successful (the public not liking a female contralto, then unusual), 
she at last learned to melt the whole audience to tears in Proser- 
pine’s regretful song ‘‘ Paga fui.” 

Mrs. Billington (a pure soprano, of great compass) appeared on 
the opera stage in 1802. She was.beautiful, though fat, and a poor 
actress ; but her rapidity in fiorituri, and the finish and delicacy of 
her execution, were unrivalled. In 1794, when singing at the San 
Carlo, the Neapolitans attributed a violent outbreak of Vesuvius to 
their patronage of the fair heretic; but the eruption soon ceasing, 
they again crowded the theatre. 

Braham made his first début at the Italian Opera in 1796, 
when he was only nineteen. He also appeared with Billington and 
Grassini in 1804-6, and for a short time in 1816, singing Win- 
ter’s, Cimarosa’s, and Mozart’s music. Even as a youth, however, 
his ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still’’ (Jephtha) had given proof of trans- 
cendent talent. Braham was a Jew-boy (some say he originally 
sold pencils and oranges in the streets ; but this is untrue). Parkes 
describes a child of his offering to sing one of his father’s musical 
friends a song for sixpence, or three for a shilling. Braham had 
a glorious voice, of the finest quality, and of infinite power and 
capability ; but, too eager to please (he never could act), he used 
to quit the natural register of his voice, and raise it to an un- 
pleasant and affected falsetto. He also forced it by too violent 
exercise. He often departed from pure style and correct dash to 
overadorn and fritter in the Italian manner, or to grow coarse and 
boisterous in the English. He produced a host of vulgar imitators, 
who carried his vicious mannerisms to excess, and acquired none of 
his excellences. 

Taylor, the manager of the Opera, originally a banker’s clerk, 
was always in hot water, and a determined practical joker. He 
reigned from 1793 till 1803-4, and then sold nine-sixteenths of 
the house to Mr. Goold for 17,500/., and mortgaged the rest for 
5700/1. Goold died in 1807, and his executor Mr. Walters was 
then drawn into a chancery-suit by the shifty Taylor, who lived in 
the Bench. ‘‘ No man at large,” he used to say, ‘‘ could manage 
the theatre.” Taylor did what he liked in the rules; and on one 
occasion had actually the impudence to go down and stand for Hull. 
Walters was decorous, Taylor shameless. Taylor would only meet 
Walters on Sundays, and Sundays Walters devoted to better pur- 
poses. The two factions often came to blows. Walters’ men once 
drove Taylor’s out; the Taylorites stormed the stage-door, and 
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chased their enemies into the Haymarket. Eventually with Napo- 
leon’s abdication came peace; and Walters in 1814 netted 70001. 
In 1816 Walters purchased the house for 7150/.; and becoming 
bankrupt in 1820, fled to Calais. In 1821 Mr. Ebers; the book- 
seller of Bond-street, became manager, and lost in an agreeable and 
stylish way some 70001I. 

The great Catalani appeared in 1806, in Portogallo’s now for- 
gotten opera of Semiramide. She was a beautiful Roman lady, who 
had married M. Valabreque, an officer of Junot’s army—a mean 
man. She was almost entirely uneducated, even in music, and had 
so little sense of time, that she often employed a person to stand by 
her side and beat it for her. An eminent critic, Ferrari, a pupil 
of Paesiello, says she had formed her style on that of Pacchierotti, 
Marchesi, and Crescentini, and that she imitated Banti’s richness, 
Grassini’s expression, Pasta’s sweet energy, Sontag’s delicious flexi- 
bility, and the three-register compass of Malibran. She excelled 
in ascending and descending chromatic passages of extreme rapidity. 
Her fire and brio were matchless. Like a lark singing in the clear 
blue above a thunderstorm, her voice rose above all the brazen 
clash and roar of the orchestra. A French critic says Catalani’s firm, 
strong, brilliant, and voluminous voice was an admirable soprano 
of prodigious compass, from la to the upper sol. She was fond of 
running up and down the scale in semi-tones, and then leaping and 
gallantly clearing two octaves at once. But her taste grew more 
and more vicious, till, her excessive and fantastical love of orna- 
ment more prominent, her vanity more exacting, she smothered 
simple and beautiful airs under mountains of roulades, latterly sing- 
ing without words variations composed for instrumental effects. 
Susanna in the Nozze di Figaro was one of her favourite parts. 
Catalani ended her regular theatrical life in 1813. She appeared 
in England in 1824 in Mayer’s Il Fanatico per la Musica. Her 
mean husband’s ideal company—‘‘ ma femme et quatre ou cing 
poupées’’—however, did not succeed, and the houses were never full. 
Catalani died of cholera at Paris, just after an interview with Jenny 
Lind. In one London season Catalani cleared 10,000Il., besides 
earning 10,000/. by a subsequent provincial tour. She was an 
amiable and virtuous woman, and is said to have given away up- 
wards of 80,0001. in charity. 

Rossini, Mr. Sutherland Edwards tells us, came to England in 
1824, when Pasta and Catalani were both singing at the Opera. Mr. 
Ebers mentions the fact, that from 1821 to 1827 fourteen out of thirty- 
four operas produced in London were Rossini’s. The composer 
was presented to George IV. at the Pavilion (the worthy king was 
in great spirits, for his wife had died in ’21), and his majesty or- 
dered his band to play the overture to the Barber of Seville. Ros- 
sini being then allowed his choice of music, chose as a compliment 
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‘God save the King.” That season Ebers lost only 7,000/. Ros- 
sini gained the same sum by public concerts. The composer had 
a fine baritone voice, and sang his own music with more verve than 
even Pellegrini, Galli, or Lablache, and his rapidity as an accom- 
panist was so marvellous, that Auber says he used to look and see 
if the ivory keys had caught fire. Rossini also condescended to give 
lessons in England, and once accompanied George IV. in a vocal 
effort. The king rambled into a wrong key, and was going to 
stop. Rossini, however, went boldly on. ‘‘It was my duty,” he 
said afterwards to the apologetic king,—‘‘it was my duty to accom- 
pany your majesty, and I was ready to follow you wherever you 
should go.” 

The majestic Pasta appeared on our Opera stage almost every 
season from 1824 to 1833. She was a beautiful woman and a great 
tragic actress, who at four-and-twenty had married an unsuccessful 
tenor. Pasta had appeared here before, in 1817, but was then quite 
eclipsed by Fodor and Camporese. She was sublime as Medea, and 
unmatched in her Romeo, Norma, and Anna Bolena. When she 
would be dramatic, Mr. Chorley, a great authority, says, the de- 
fects of intonation to which she was liable either disappeared or 
were forgotten in the consummate union of vocal art with human 
emotion. But Rossini is reported to have said of her, ‘‘She always 
sang false.” Her voice, Mr. Hogarth says, was a mezzo-soprano, of 
a rich and sweet quality and extensive compass, but apparently very 
liable to external influences. 

In 1825 appeared Signor Velluti, the last singer of a class now for- 
tunately extinct. No voice of the emasculated kind had been heard 
in England for thirty years previously, and most cruel and illiberal 
abuse was at first lavished on the male soprano. Velluti (whom 
Mathews mimicked) sang with great delicacy and expression, but 
without force or spirit. He chose for his début Il Crociato in 
igitto, an opera by a new German composer named Meyerbeer, 
since heard of once or twice, nor, indeed, even now quite forgotten. 
That prejudiced old virtuoso, Lord Mount Edgcumbe, describes the 
music as of the new school of Rossini, but still original, and though 
odd, flighty, fantastic, with here and there breaks of most delightful 
melodies and harmonies. The solos were rare, the instrumental 
parts slight, and there were but few choruses, and no overwhelming 
accompaniments. Malibran (the young Garcia) also sang in this 
opera. 

The appearance, in 1828, of Mademoiselle Sontag, a celebrated 
Prussian singer, at first disappointed the English public, who com- 
pared the pretty unaffected girl toa common nursery-maid. She did 
not display any greatness of conception or depth of feeling; but still, 
as Rosina in the Barbiere di Seviglia, her fine soprano voice, 
clear, brilliant, and singularly flexible, made her very useful in light 
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and elegant comedy. Her style was florid, and she followed some 
of the faults of Catalani. The next year Sontag left the stage and 
married Count Rossi, a Piedmontese nobleman, afterwards murdered 
by a Roman mob. She returned to the London stage in 1849. 

A great operatic epoch is marked by the arrival of Malibran in 
1829, when her real success began. She was the daughter of 
Garcia, a tenor singer, a man of severe temper, who trained her as 
one would train a slave. Her voice, Mr. Chorley says, was a mezzo- 
soprano, extended by tremendous exercise, till it grasped two and 
a half octaves, if not more. Malibran, though not beautiful, had a 
face of exquisite expression, and a refined noble forehead. She was 
matchless as Amina and Desdemona; but the greatest of the critics 
have recorded many of her faults. Her Zerlina (Don Giovanni) and 
Ninetta (Gazza Ladra) were too coarse, awkward, and realistic ; her 
sorrow was too frenzied in Sonnambula and Fidelio. She was often 
unequal, bizarre, and extravagant. Still she was the Garrick of 
the opera, as Pasta had been the Siddons, and surpassed all her 
predecessors in spontaneity, ‘‘ intelligence, originality, feeling, and 
those ‘ tender strokes of art’ which at once reach the heart of every 
spectator.” Mr. Chorley (and we know no better authority) sums up 
this wonderful woman as ambitious, fond of gain, lavish in giving, 
noble, careless, insatiable in her search for excitement and effect. 
She was, the same gentleman says, creative as an executant, but 
not creative as an actress. She originated no style in opera which 
has been adopted. Her soul was ‘‘a bright particular star, and 
dwelt apart.” With all her triumphs and royal honours, Malibran 
was an ill-starred woman. Her first husband proved a cheating 
bankrupt ; and her second, Beriot, the violin-player, a mean heart- 
less fellow, who, almost before his wife had breathed her last, flew 
off to Paris to clutch every farthing of her property. Malibran died 
at the Manchester Festival in 1836, from inflammation of the brain 
produced by a fall from her horse. She sang a duet in public the 
night before she died. 

But we must draw to a close, for the line of singers lengthens 
out like that of Banquo’s spectre kings. The glorious Lablache, a 
French-Italian, arrived in 1830, Rubini in 1831, and Tamburini 
in 1832. Rubini, the ‘‘ king of tenors,”—the singer ‘‘ with tears 
in his voice,’’—was a plain man with a pock-marked face, who 
dressed badly, and, except in the contract scene in Lucia, seldom 
even attempted to act. He had a vibrating voice, rather passé, and 
latterly all whisper or shout; but when his one great song came, 
‘* A te, 6 cara,” or ‘‘Il mio tesoro,” he threw the utmost emotion 
into his singing, which he seemed thoroughly and intensely to 
enjoy. He appeared first in England in Bellini’s opera, Il Pirata. 
Mario, the nobleman of the stage, and indeed a nobleman by birth, 
succeeded Rubini in 1839, the year Persiani first appeared. No 
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lover more impassioned, no hero more chivalrous, could be ima- 
gined than Mario as he used to be in his prime. Even his wreck 
is better than the prime of many other men. 

We must now crowd many facts into a few lines. In 1832 Mr. 
Monck Mason lost a fortune in the Opera-house in one year. In 
1842, the year after the ‘‘ Tamburini riot,”” Mr. Lumley commenced 
his reign of eighteen years. In 1847 the whole of the company, 
except Lablache, who was too heavy to move, seceded from Mr. 
Lumley, and opened a rival opera at Covent Garden, with Alboni 
in Semiramide, and Costa to conduct. Mr. Lumley was on the 
verge of ruin, when he engaged Jenny Lind, for whom Meyerbeer 
had written his Camp of Silesia ; and she appeared in May as Alice 
in Robert le Diable. In 1848 Mr. Sims Reeves appeared, in 1851 
Giuglini, and in 1852 Titiens. This latter year Mr. Lumley retired, 
and Mr. E. T. Smith became lessee. 

The house recently burnt down was remodelled by Nash and 
Repton in the Roman-Doric style in 1818-20. The principal front 
was 283 feet long. The exterior colonnades and facades cost 50,0001. 


Our revels now are ended; and these our actors, as we fore- 
told you, were all spirits, and are melted into air, into thin air. 
Upon us and our imperfect and rough panorama must now drop the 
primeval curtain of night and of oblivion. Even while we repeat 
these few words of vale we lag superfluous on the stage. The foot- 
lights are already turning down. 

** Five acts are done; the jest grows stale ; 
The lamps are burning dim and pale, 
And reason asks, Cui bono ?” 

It is difficult to give an impression of the witchery of actors who are 
gone ; hard to describe the subtle distinctions of voices, and to con- 
trast the prismatic brilliancies of this and that wit. The difficulty 
of our task must stand as an excuse for its imperfect fulfilment. 
We have at least essayed with some honesty and enthusiasm to 
mark the special characteristics of several ages of English acting, 
and of many men of talent and of genius that have from time to 
time adorned our stage. 
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THE LOVES OF FAMOUS MEN 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BELLA DONNA,’ ‘ DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 





No. I. Sterne. 


In Two Parts :—Parr I, 


Ir is well known that the French are partial to little chronicles that 
bear such significant titles as ‘‘ Cesar in his slippers,” ‘‘ Napoleon 
in his robe-de-chambre,”’ and which set out such important trifles 
as a humble newspaper reporter might glean from the valet or the 
butler. And it is curious to think how the victims are protected 
in an almost providential way; for while it might be imagined that 
their whole life, and most private ways and habits, would be thus 
at the mercy of such informers, there is really in the mean ‘‘ valet- 
mind,’ as Mr. Carlyle would say, a dwarfishness of soul, a cer- 
tain footman-like dulness, which utterly blinds them as to matters 
of real importance, and makes them note only things congenial to 
their nature—as details about shaving, &c. This truth the great 
men are perfectly aware of, who are as free before their attendants 
as they would be before so much furniture; and the true reason that 
no man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, is because the valet is 
not worth being a hero to. 

Otherwise, what opportunities have been lost—what details, dra- 
matic colouring, might have been preserved—had these valets, maids, 
and the like taken to noting down! What Boswell-like menials, all 
thrown away! Other classes as low in the social scale, and as little 
gifted, have written memoirs, recollections; but the valets have done 
little or nothing. Cléry’s Temple diary was more that of a sorrowing 
friend ; Dodsley, the author of a successful play, had been in ser- 
vice, and wrote a volume founded on his recollections; while a Mr. 
James Macdonald gave the world some genuine memoirs of his own 
life not at all unentertaining. Valet literature scarcely reaches be- 
yond this, and we may sigh over the precious treasury lost. Stand- 
ing behind the chairs at dinner, they have but too faithfully observed 
the precept given to Diggory, ‘‘ You must hear us talk, and not 
think of talking.”” What testimony they could give in re scandal, 
or in re washing of the family-linen! Think, for those in the ser- 
vice of political men, authors, poets—what stories, what narratives 
of family jars—the ‘‘ Byron-Stowe scandal’’—all gone from this 
‘‘incuriousness” !—though, indeed, the two latter classes—authors 
and poets—the valet species have always held in contempt. These 
might be the dangerously watchful overseers of their hopes, fears, 
quarrels, and loves. In plays, novels, and real life, the maid is 
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generally a confidante. From her it is simply hopeless to think of 
concealing the passion, and therefore she is perforce let into the 
secret. The young man, on the contrary, disdains his valet’s sym- 
pathy; and cares little, besides, if the evidences of his attachment 
be known to that minister. He can send him of messages, and 
makes him carry the letters, careless whether he opens them. But 
to the public and the watchful circle of friends both are very chary 
of exhibiting their agonies. 

There is supposed to be a sensitiveness in love which cannot 
bear the light; and there is also the fear of causing amusement 
to others. Nothing is so agreeable as suffering of this sort duly 
revealed by the patient who wishes sympathy. We do not speak 
of what is called ‘‘ flirtation’.—an odious word, and, which is an- 
other matter, one of the pastimes of society—an ostentatious ga- 
thering of laurels and hanging of scalps at the girdle. But for 
real genuine “affairs of the heart,” the usual course is so secret 
and unobtrusive, that the little world about rarely more than sus- 
pects until the issue comes. The parties are wise enough to keep 
their own counsel. Now it does come on us with a little surprise, 
that so many great men—men of cleverness and sense—should have 
chosen to make love in the open street as it were, and should have 
exhibited a recklessness in their amours which is scarcely found in 
their other proceedings. The list of ‘‘ amours” of these famous per- 
sons is a very crowded one; and the heroes and heroines, in this 
interesting light, are watched by the public with extraordinary sym- 
pathy. Such a publicity they seem to invite; either their vanity 
or carelessness makes them accept complacently all the staring the 
bystanders will bestow. 

But a rather shabby “note” remains behind. The chief evi- 
dence of these attachments is found in love-letters, pitched in a 
more than commonly rapturous key; and these have almost in- 
variably found their way to the public. Here, again, the mean 
motives of vanity or of cupidity have caused the publication of these 
sacred communications ; and the receiver of the letters, after the 
death of the writer, has been tempted by the first or second mo- 
tive to let the public look over his shoulder and read. 

Another curious reflection that arises from a glance down these 
histories is, that they are mostly wild and ungoverned, or else thea- 
trical and purely selfish. Those great people either loved ‘‘ with a 
vengeance,’’ or else with a pliant indifference. Their stories show 
devotion and heartlessness, coldness, jealousy, and the whole gamut 
of the passions. But, above all, we find illustrated the truth of 
that little French observation, that in a “ love-affair” there is only 
one really ‘‘ in love’—the other allows him- or herself to be loved. 
Some were mere ‘‘ love-makers”—a different person from a lover. 

The Rey. Laurence Sterne was a very obscure curate, living 
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near York in days when that city was the jovial capital of a province. 
His was a figure suited for a true eccentric spirit ; not an even level 
body of the every-day mould, such as mediocre souls are fitted with, 
but one of those bent, half-finished, ill-furnished, almost jagged per- 
sons with which wild and irregular spirits are often suited. The 
face was the most remarkable that Reynolds ever painted ; the atti- 
tude admirably dramatic; a reserve of thought, humour, slyness, 
with a hint of something not very pleasant behind all: the surface 
of the ‘‘ broken-ground”’ order.* Over all there was a delicate look. 
A pleasant companion, he had the admirable art of ‘‘ getting on” 
even in foreign society, and was a sort of professional lover to 
the end of his days. A chest, however, like his, which, though 
of cobweb texture, could face rude Yorkshire winters, might have 
lasted him a long life ; but his rackety course of life and taste for 
enjoyment and dissipation were fatal. He had indeed nothing of 
the clergyman, but was a joyous companion, with a great deal of 
the mercurial tone, which in a companion is so much better than 
wit or jesting, and the charm of which lies in sudden transition, 
odd views and manner, and good spirits; and he possessed the 
mysterious magic of ‘‘ getting on’’ in all companies, even in that of 
bishops, whom he charmed, while for ladies he had special powers of 
fascination. He was indeed by profession not a parson, but a lover. 

He began very early, in what must have long after seemed 
to him the provincial obscurity of York, and fell in love with the 
lady who was to be his wife—a Miss Elizabeth Lumley of Stafford- 
shire. He was then about five- or six-and-twenty, and he set him- 
self to win her with all the rapture of a youth of fifteen. Laurence 
was then only a poor curate, with small hopes of preferment. The 
lady had a little money, and loved with a practical, though not so 
theatrical a passion as that of her suitor. She could not bring her- 
self to face the romantic hardships which often attend love-matches 
‘‘made” upon nothing. For a long time she hesitated, either 
thinking him too poor, or herself not rich enough; so he told his 
daughter nearly thirty years later, when the ashes of that com- 
bustion had not only been cold, but had even been blown by cruel 
winds to every quarter. He courted her for two years, and she had 
to go away to Staffordshire to her sister; while the Rev. Laur- 
ence kept -his image bright and interesting by a series of letters, 
which read very much like those of the old novel of Miss Burney’s 
day, addressed to each other, and which seem to convey that love- 
making was more an agony or disease than the gentle stages of 


* The best engravings do not give the faintest idea of this admirable portrait. 
They all make the mouth and its expression too coarse. Nothing, too, can so vindi- 
cate the craze of collectors for various stages of a “plate” as a comparison of the 
late states of the mezzotint after Sir Joshua’s picture. Seen side by side they are 
as different as two distinct faces. 
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what is called the ‘‘ tender passion.””’ The gentleman would grow 
‘much disordered ;’’ his forehead became clammy from perspira- 
tion suddenly and frequently breaking out. He would sometimes 
roll on the ground, and have dreadful fits of mad laughter. Strange 
apostrophes, such as ‘‘ Thou best of divine creatures !”’ were familiar 
to him—duels and suicides often closing the episodes. In the 
lady’s case fevers, starvation, madness, and prolonged swoons were 
the corresponding symptoms. 

Thus Laurence wrote to his Elizabeth: ‘‘ Yes, I will steal 
from the world, and not a babbling tongue shall tell where I am. 
Echo shall not as much as whisper my hiding-place. Suffer thy 
imagination to paint it—a little sun-gilt cottage on the side of a ro- 
mantic hill. Dost thou think I will leave love and friendship behind 
me? No, they shall be my companions in solitude; but they will 
sit down and rise up with me in the admirable form of my Lizzie. 
We will be as merry and as innocent as our first parents in Para- 
dise, before the arch-fiend entered that indescribable scene.”” This 
odd little sketch becomes more comic when we think that the pro- 
jected mirth and innocence in the ‘‘ indescribable scene’’ were to 
be with a Miss Lumley of the imagination. ‘‘ My love has seen a 
polyanthus blow in December—some friendly wall has sheltered it 
from the biting wind.”” So were they to flourish. ‘‘ God preserve 
us! how delightful this prospect in idea!’’ They were to build and 
**plant in their own way.’ The late Mr. Thackeray was very 
satirical on this passage of the polyanthus—a flower, he says, that 
could not last Mr. Sterne even a few years. But it is hard to hold 
a lover to a dry legal construction for his metaphors ; and great is 
the satirist’s fury against a writer, whose kindred genius should have 
at least secured respect and sympathy. So unrelenting was the 
dislike and ridicule with which the English Rabelais was pursued, 
that it seemed as though some living man had done an unpardon- 
able injury, and not the poor author of Tristram, now dead—I 
had almost said lying in his grave, but he lay there only a few days 
—an exact century. The truth is, anything of sentiment by profes- 
sion contrasted with a weakness in conduct is the most tempting 
canvas in the world for the brush of the satirist. His colours 
flow ; he can revel in contrasts—sharp, bitter touches—and he can, 
so to speak, rake his victim ‘‘ fore and aft.’”’ But this rancour 
brought its own antidote, in preventing such an estimate being ac- 
cepted ; and further, betrayed its author into perversions, heedless 
mistakes of dates, and even of grammar. 

There was a favourite spot where the lovers used to meet, 
which they had christened D’Estella; and here is a picture of the 
lorn lover after her departure from this retreat : 

“The hour you left D’Estella I took to my bed. I was worn 
out with fevers of all kinds, but most by that fever of the heart 
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with which thou knowest well I have been wasting these two years, 
and shall continue wasting till you quit S—. The good Miss §., 
from the forebodings of the best of hearts, thinking I was ill, in- 
sisted upon my going to her. What can be the cause, my dear L., 
that I never have been able to see the face of this mutual friend but 
I feel myself rent to pieces? Sk> made me stay an hour with her, 
and in that short space I burst into tears a dozen different times, 
and in such affectionate gusts of passion, that she was constrained 
to leave the room, and sympathise in her dressing-room 

returned home to your lodgings (which I have hired till your return), 
to resign myself to misery. Fanny had prepared me a supper—she 
is all attention to me—but I sat over it with tears; a bitter sauce, 
my L., but I could eat it with no other; for the moment she began 
to spread my little table, my heart fainted within me. One solitary 
plate, one knife, one fork, one glass! I gave a thousand pensive, 
penetrating looks at the chair thou hadst so often graced in those 
quiet and sentimental repasts, then laid down my knife and fork, 
and took out my handkerchief, and clapped it across my face, and 
wept like a child.’”’ Fanny was a great comfort; gave harts- 
horn, and said she thought he must be broken-hearted, for every 
time she passes his room she hears deep sighs. She notices he 
will not eat ; and had, in fact, never raised his head since the fatal 
day of Miss Lumley’s departure. This testimony of Fanny’s Mr. 
Sterne artfully reports himself, then breaks off: ‘‘ Adieu! the vesper- 
bell calls me from thee to my God !’’—a speech which shows how 
highly strung must have been his emotions, the ‘‘ vesper-bell’’ being 
the bell of the parish church ringing for service. 

There are some touches in this impossible to read without a 
simile ; as, the not being able to see the face of the lady without 
being rent in pieces; the bursting in tears a dozen times; and 
finally, the ‘‘ affectionate gusts of passion’’ which constrained the 
friend to retire and ‘‘ sympathise in the dressing-room.”’ 

Later she returned to D’Estella, but fell into a consumption. 
One evening, he was sitting by her ‘‘ almost heart-broken,’’ when 
she said to him, ‘‘ My dear Laury, I never can be yours, for I 
verily believe I have not long to live; but I have left you every 
shilling of my fortune.” ‘‘ Upon that,”’ says Mr. Sterne, recalling 
the story at the end of his life, when innumerable loves had come 
between that far-off scene, ‘‘ she showed me her will. This gene- 
rosity overpowered me.” Well it might; and it is certainly the 
best and sincerest portion of all his amours, though it might seem 
humdrum at that distance of time. She recovered; they were 
married in 1741 ; and after living happily for a short time, alas, the 
Rey. Laurence set sail and started on his amatory voyages. 

In one of these languishing letters to the lady, he set on record 
one written fatal declaration; and as she treasured up these pre- 
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cious relics, she no doubt often appealed to them with sighs and 
tears. ‘‘ These shall be the philtre by which thou wilt hold me 
thine, while faith and virtue hold the world together.” 

Thus married, Mr. Sterne settled down to clerical and country 
life, and children were born to him and died. ‘‘ Books, painting, 
fiddling, shooting,”’ he tells us, were his amusements. But he leaves 
out his favourite pastime of all; from what we know of this gay 
creature, it would be no injustice to add, a prodigious deal of 
love-making. It was positively constitutional with him ; and he tells 
us, with a charming frankness, he ‘‘ must ever have some Dulcinea 
in his head.” ‘‘ God bless them!” he cried to the Count de Bissie; 
‘‘there is not a man on earth who loves them so much as I do!” 
Finally, he tells us he has been in love with one princess or another 
**all his life long.”” We know nothing, therefore, of his obscure vill- 
age flames; and some twenty years go by, when Tristram Shandy 
is published, not only exciting the whole reading public, but turning 
all London half crazed after this fitful, irregular, delightful man. 
With this first glimpse of celebrity is simultaneously revealed a cer- 
tain tendre, in the midst of which he had been surprised. Here is 
a sketch of love the second, which is quite a little poem. 

Miss Kitty Formantelle, a young Huguenot refugee, was living 
in York with her mother. The elements in her story were quite 
enough to attract a man of sentiment. Her property had been 
confiscated, and an elder sister, conforming to the established faith 
of the country, had been allowed to enjoy them. Her foreign cast 
of face and foreign ‘‘ ways’’ would have been additional charms, 
and a new piquancy. This young lady Mr. Sterne came often into 
York to visit. Her house was in Stonegate. To her used ‘he to 
write letters, which she, like Mrs. Sterne, poor lady, put by, which 
were likewise published for the curiosity of the world, and show 
with what arts and petting fascinations this clerical Lothario wound 
himself into the female heart. 

One morning, after sitting up very late with her and her mother, 
he writes to fix an appointment with the daughter at a friend’s 
house: “If this billet catches you in bed, you are a lazy, sleepy 
little slut.” His man Matthew had orders to steal her a pot of 
honey,— it might be from the stores of Mrs. Sterne. ‘‘ But what 
is honey to the sweetness of thee, who art sweeter than all the 
flowers it comes from! ...I love you to distraction, Kitty, and 
will love you to eternity. Ihave but one obstacle to my happi- 
ness,” he adds; ‘‘ and what that is, you know as well as I. But 
God will open a dore, when we shall be much more together.” 
Again he says, ‘‘I pray to God that you may so live and so love 
me as one day to share in my great good fortune.’’ This, of course, 
can be explained but in one way; and while it seems to acquit 
Mr. Sterne of anything less moral than a dangerous flirtation, it 
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certainly convicts him of making arrangements that were to be con- 
tingent on the death of his wife. 

Later came a true love-letter; and it will be noted how much 
more free his style has grown since the date of his lorn jeremiads 
to the former Miss Lumley. There is no polyanthus—no sympa- 
thising in dressing-rooms—no hartshorn. But that was an old story 
now, of twenty years’ standing ; since then, the Reverend Laurence 
must have had vast practice, and perhaps has discovered that the 
above is but a heavy miry road to the female heart, if road at all; 
and that something more debonair—something of carelessness 
dashed with tenderness—has far more effect. Here, for instance, 
was something to accompany the pot of honey : 


**My dear Kitty,—I have sent you a pot of sweetmeats and 
a pot of honey, neither of them half so sweet as yourself; but don’t 
be vain upon them, or presume to grow sour upon this character of 
sweetness that I give you; for if you do, I shall send you a pot of 
pickles (by way of contraries), to sweeten you up, and bring you to 
yourself again. Whatever changes happen to you, believe me that 
Iam unalterably yours; and, according to your motto, such a one, 
my dear Kitty, qui ne changera pas que en mourant. L. 8.” 


There is a very quaint and pretty treatment of the ‘‘ conceit’’ in 
this notelet. But for the ‘‘ changing only with death,’”’ his motto 
and device should surely have been the Frenchman’s—a symbolic 
shirt, with the line, ‘‘J’en change tous les jours.” Within a few 
months ‘‘ Kitty’? was to receive her first lesson, perhaps, in the in- 
constancy of men. 

Tristram Shandy was published, and Mr. Sterne went up to 
town to enjoy his success. He was quite swept away in a whirl of 
sweet waters——carried down by a torrent of dinners, breakfasts, 
parties, introductions. He lodged in “‘ genteel rooms in y® Pell 
Mell.” Before he was a day in town, he was engaged to ten 
noblemen and men of fashion, and, with a pardonable exultation, 
tells how he had more honours and civilities paid to him ‘‘ than 
were ever known from the great.” His first letter was to Kitty. 
It was written in a tumult of delight; everything was successful, 
everything was charming. He was sought and courted by every 
one. He had arrived safe, and was well, save ‘‘ that hole in his 
heart’’ which she had made. And yet a sensitive girl might have 
been alarmed at the assurance—needless, it would seem—with 
which his letter concluded: ‘‘ And now, my dearest, dearest girl, 
let me assure you of the truest friendship towards you that man 
can have for a woman. Wherever I am, my heart is warm towards 
you,’ &c. In later letters, he was suspiciously harping on ‘this : 
he was hers always—nothing had changed him to his ‘‘ dear and 
kind girl,’’ whose ‘‘kind and affectionate admirer’ he ever was. 
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There was here a tone of something approaching to patronage; at 
least, it was different from that dainty ‘‘ pot-of-honey” letter. A 
piece of preferment came to him, on which he could write to his 
Kitty, that ‘‘now the most part of my sorrows and my tears are 
going to be wiped away.”” The most part! No wonder the foreign 
girl thought of making a journey to London on some other excuse ; 
and when she had to put it off for a day, her admirer could bear it 
with the philosophical remark, ‘‘ these separations, my dear Kitty, 
however grievous to us both, must be borne.” It is plain to us, 
though it was hardly so to poor Kitty, that to some brilliant Lon- 
don dame had that fickle heart been transferred, beside whose metro- 
politan elegance the French girl seemed sad-coloured and provin- 
cial. When she heard too of these grand and influential friends, 
she might plead for a little of that influence to be exerted for her 
—+possibly to secure thé place of governess. The friend found it 
difficult to do anything. ‘‘ Never, my dear girl, be dejected ; 
something else will offer and turn out in another quarter. Thou 
mayst be assured, nothing in this world shall be wanting that I 
can do with discretion.” She will always find him “the same 
man of honour and of truth.”” Never were the descending stages 
of an attachment to be marked so plainly. It was inconvenient, 
and a drag for the gay parson, whom Lord Rockingham, and the 
bishops, and the Duke of York’s ‘‘ bass viol’ were fascinating. 
We might venture a safe speculation, that bright and beautiful 
Mrs. Garrick was the present charmer; though both she and Mr. 
Garrick were certain to teach the adoring clergyman to admire 
afar off. 

Within a few days, Miss Formantelle was in London, located 
in lodgings at St. Anne’s, Soho. Her friend came to see her 
one Sunday afternoon. How often he saw her is not recorded ; but 
there are notelets of apology—excuses for appointments made and 
not kept. One was for a Sunday afternoon; but he finds himself 
obliged to write excuses. He could not spare an hour, or even 
half an hour, if it was to save his life, ‘‘ while every minute of to- 
day and to-morrow is so preéngaged, that I am as much a prisoner 
as if I was in a gaol.” The poor hunted, persecuted humorist, he 
was to be commiserated, with the delightful wits and lords forcing 
him to dine! On Friday, however, he could manage a short visit ; 
and this excuse written on a Sunday! Only a few weeks before, he 
would have given a guinea for a squeeze of her hand! Somehow, 
he felt he must defend himself. ‘‘I beg, my dear girl, you will 
believe I do not spend an hour where I wish, for I wish to be with 
you always; but fate orders my steps, God knows how, for the 
present. Adieu, adieu!” God knows how, indeed. But it was a 
pleasing uncertainty for the agreeable victim, thus tossed about on 
the waves of pleasure. It was, indeed, all over for the Huguenot 
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girl; and perhaps as well for her; profit, neither spiritual nor tem- 
poral, could come out of such an attachment. 

And here this sad romantic history concludes; we can supply 
the quarrel that must have finished it for ourselves. A ‘‘ Mrs. 
Weston,” indeed, through whose hands the letters passed, indorsed 
on the packet a more serious and ghastly finale than one would like 
to accept. She states that Sterne had courted her for five years ; 
had then deserted her to marry Miss Lumley; and that from this 
blow she had lost her wits, and had been taken over to a French 
madhouse, where she had died. It will have been seen how this 
is disproved by the episode itself; for Mr. Sterne had been nearly 
twenty years married when he began to know her. But there is 
room for speculation as to whether his abandonment of her in Lon- 
don may not have led to some end as tragic. Poor Kitty! 

Thus started de par amours, as Brantome would write, this Eng- 
lish Rabelais never slackened in his course. Though past fifty he 
had always what is called ‘‘success,’’ and was, in truth, a sort of 
privileged person. There was a strange fantastic air about him that 
had a sort of fascination; he had prestige, and was besides ‘clothed’ 
with the clerical character, which gives advantages of which we 
see young curates are not slow to avail themselves. Mr. Sterne 
accordingly was always going up to town, was ordered abroad to 
Paris, which he found delightful ; indeed, he should have been born 
a Frenchman, he was so gay and debonair. Think of an Englishman 
now, without knowing French, establishing himself in the very heart 
of French society! But genius speaks all languages, or has a lan- 
guage of its own, which is intelligible to all. Thus was written 
that unique book for which there is no pattern or pendant in any 
language—the Sentimental Journey, which has more true colour in 
it, more living dramatic touch, than any other of the same length 
ever written. It is almost intolerable to think how it has been 
debased and maimed by three or four wretched pieces of ribaldry, 
which are besides forced, and no more than a feeble imitation of 
Crébillon. By a strange self-punishing, the foolish author has 
banished one of the most charming books from a thousand draw- 
ing-rooms and libraries, and robbed himself of a true popularity. 
Calais and Dessein’s, Paris and the Quai Conti, the Rhone and the 
Muscatel districts—every page is charged with these associations ; 
and the traveller must be dull indeed, who leaves Lyons on the 
high viaduct, and sees the two rivers below him like silver ribbons, 
or passes by Beaune and Lunel, without realising that true and 
exquisite Lancy of the pen. 

He was in loye everywhere; now in the South, where he had 
been on the back of a strange passion, ‘‘cantering along” in the 
most delicious state, described by himself half comically, half seri- 
ously. Now he was at the Mount Coffee-house, writing to my Lady 
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Perey a frantic letter, which we must charitably suppose his own 
daughter and wife would not have printed, did they believe him to be 
more than a professional philanderer : 


** Mount Coffee-house, Tuesday, 3 o’clock. 

“There is a strange mechanical effect produced in writing a 
billet-doux within a stone-cast of the lady who engrosses the heart 
and soul of an innamorato ; for this cause (but mostly because I am 
to dine in this neighbourhood) have I, Tristram Shandy, come forth 
from my lodgings to a coffee-house, the nearest I could find to my 
dear Lady *s house, and have called for a sheet of gilt paper to 
try the truth of this article of my creed. Now for it. 

‘*O my dear lady, what a dish-clout of a soul hast thou 
made of me! I think, by the bye, this is a little too familiar an 
introduction for so unfamiliar a situation as I stand in with you— 
where, heaven knows, I am kept at a distance—and despair of get- 
ting one inch nearer you, with all the steps and windings I can think 
of to recommend myself to you. Would not any man in his senses 
run diametrically from you, and as far as his legs would carry him, 
rather than thus causelessly, foolishly, and foolhardily expose him- 
self afresh—afresh where his heart and his reasons tell him he shall 
be sure to come off loser, if not totally undone? Why would you 
tell me you would be glad to see me? Does it give you pleasure 
to make me more unhappy? or does it add to your triumph that 
your eyes and lips have turned a man into a fool, whom the rest of 
the town is courting as a wit? Iam a fool, the weakest, the most 
ductile, the most tender fool that ever woman tried the weakness 
of, and the most unsettled in my purposes and resolutions of re- 
covering my right mind. It is but an hour ago that I kneeled 
down and swore I never would come near you; and after saying my 
Lord’s Prayer for the sake of the close—of not being led into tempta- 
tion—out I sallied like any Christian hero, ready to take the field 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, not doubting but I should 
finally trample them all under my feet. And now I am got so near 
you, within this vile stone’s-cast of your house, I feel myself drawn 
into a vortex that has turned my brain upside downwards; and 
though I had purchased a box-ticket to carry me to Miss "8 
benefit, yet I know very well that, was a single line directed to me 
to let me know Lady would be at home at seven, and suffer 
me to spend the evening with her, she would infallibly see every- 
thing verified I have told her. I dine at Mr. C r’s, in Wig- 
more-street, in this neighbourhood, where I shall stay till seven, in 
hopes you propose to put me to this proof. IfI hear nothing by 
that time, I shall conclude you are better disposed of, and shall take 
a sorry hack, and sorrily jog on to the play. Curse on the word! 
I know nothing but sorrow, except this one thing, that I love you, 
perhaps foolishly, but most sincerely. L. STERNE.”’ 
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LEND ME A FLORIN 
A Cale of Homburg 


BY LADY JACKSON 


In the beautiful grounds of the old ducal schloss at Homburg are 
many lovely and shady nooks, so thickly embowered by the foliage 
of surrounding shrubs and overhanging trees that even the fierce 
rays of the summer midday sun cannot penetrate the dense shade 
of those leafy bowers. Rustic seats have been placed in some of 
them, as if to invite the solitary or weary-footed rambler, who, per- 
chance, has strolled up from the gayer and more frequented gardens 
of the Kurhaus, to linger there and rest awhile after his walk up the 
steep street, and along the pathways cut in the high and wooded 
banks of the little lake. The air, too, is deliciously soft and cool ; 
and its balmy purity has so singularly soothing an effect on the 
senses, that the fevered and agitated spirit is irresistibly subdued 
by its gentle influence into harmony with the calmness and repose 
that reign around. The only sounds which, now and then, break 
the all-pervading stillness are the sharp clicking cry of the squirrels 
as they leap through the rustling leaves from branch to branch, the 
loud tapping of the woodpeckers, the varied notes of joyous birds, 
or the gurgling of the rapid streamlet over its pebbly bed beneath 
the dark shadow of the wide-spreading umbrageous trees. Distant 
voices, borne by the zephyrs, fall softly on the ear in gentle un- 
defined murmurs ; and the ivy-covered tower of the picturesque old 
schloss, rising above the tall chestnut-trees that surround it, is the 
only sign of human habitation you can there obtain a glimpse of. 

One afternoon in August two ladies, apparently unnoticed by, 
and unknown to, each other, were seated in the most secluded of 
those shady retreats. One of them was accompanied by a little boy 
of about three years of age, who was clasping the arm and looking 
up, with an expression of wonder and uneasiness, to the face of his 
fair young mother. She was absorbed in deep reverie, and neither 
spoke to nor saw the child; and his playfulness was farther checked 
by the solemn quietude of the place. Occasionally he glanced 
stealthily round at the other lady, who sat at the extreme end of 
the bench, her head reclining on one hand, while with the other she 
grasped her dress with fitful nervous agitation. At times a broken 
sentence escaped her lips in a low unconscious whisper. Her coun- 
tenance was interesting, and of the blonde German type of beauty. 
But what can have occasioned that disturbed state of mind? for she 
is evidently very young. 
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Suddenly she exclaimed with great earnestness, ‘The florin 
would have saved her! I feel sure it would have saved her! A 
florin will save me too, and I will ask him to lend it.’ 

The speaker was startled to consciousness by the sound of her 
own voice, and the lady with the child was roused by it from her 
meditations. 

‘A florin? Did you ask me for a florin, mademoiselle ?’ she in- 
quired with much surprise. 

‘O no, madame. Pardon me for disturbing you. I was a little 
excited; for I was thinking of the poor woman who was removed 
this morning to Frankfort, some people say to a lunatic asylum. 
Perhaps you were at the Kursaal last night, or have heard the 
story ?’ 

‘I was not at the Kursaal—what has happened there ?” 

‘I will tell you, madame. The woman I spoke of is a widow, 
left a few months since with a large family to support, and, it appears, 
- had recently had some heavy losses in her business at Frankfort. 
A short time ago she dreamt, as she told a friend, that she came 
over to Homburg, and won a very large sum at roulette. This 
dream was constantly in her thoughts; she believed that it was 
sent to suggest to her a means of releasing herself from her em- 
barrassments. Her faith in it induced her to borrow, on the se- 
curity of her house and furniture, five thousand florins; and this 
sum she brought to the roulette-table. She won a trifle the first 
evening—lost all she possessed the second. I was there, as a 
looker-on, and saw her place fifty florins on two numbers—15 
on 35, 35 on 15. It was her last hope—her last chance. Her 
anxiety was painful to witness—the short interval of suspense must 
have seemed an age to her. Her eager eyes were fixed with inten- 
sity upon the numbers she had chosen, as if she looked for salvation 
from them; but they brought the final blow. She lost, and was 
irretrievably ruined. O, what blank despair, what mental agony, 
was in that pale death-like face! Then, for a moment, a ray of 
hope seemed to cross her mind; for her eyes flashed brightly as she 
turned to a showily-dressed woman by her side, who had piles of 
gold and notes before her, and said, grasping her hand, and in 
imploring accents, ‘‘ You will lend me a florin, I know?” Her 
neighbour shook her off, as though her very touch were to be 
dreaded, and answered harshly, ‘‘I will not lend you a florin, for I 
will not pass my luck over to you—to you who have staked, and 
played, and lost your all with the recklessness of a mad woman. 
I have no pity for you—you are rightly served for your folly. Go 
back to Frankfort, and attend to your business.’ Poor thing! She 
heaved a deep sigh, a suppressed wail of despair, and her head 
sank upon the table. ‘‘Go, go, good woman ; you are in the way,” 
said a man who wished to take her place. She rose from her seat, 
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wildly raised her clasped hands, fell upon her knees, and in tones 
whose thrilling agony yet rings in my ears, cried out, ‘‘ My chil- 
dren! O, my poor children! God, have pity on my children!” She 
was immediately surrounded by the attendants, carried from the 
salon, and removed to her lodging in a frantic raving state. A 
physician, I am told, was sent for, and this morning she was taken 
back to Frankfort.’ 

‘It is indeed a sad story,’ said the lady; ‘ her folly and infatua- 
tion may end in madness. I suppose there was no more play last 
evening ?’ 

‘One would naturally suppose so—at least by those who were 
not the regular habitués—but it was otherwise. There was a tem- 
porary interruption at the roulette-table, and a few angry inquiries 
at the trente et quarante, as to ‘‘ What was the matter with that 
raving woman? Why was there so much delay in putting her 
out ?”—but in five minutes afterwards all was forgotten in the 
absorbing interest of the tapis vert. I must confess that I too 
remained, and, to my own surprise and vexation, felt a strong 
desire to join in the play. I tried to overcome it, left roulette, and 
looked on at the other tables. I resolved to go home, but stayed 
on; my attention was particularly attracted by the great success of 
one of the players, a Spaniard, as I have since learned, generally 
known here as Don Fernandez. His winnings were immense, his 
losses trifling. Evidently he played according to some regular and 
successful system. I was fascinated by it—took a card, and for a 
full hour I watched, pricking-off his gains and losses. I fancied 
I discovered something of his plan—that at least I had gained an 
insight which might guide me.’ 

‘ You intended playing, then ?’ 

‘I played mentally, and was elated to find my imaginary stakes 
winning almost constantly. I then left the Kursaal.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that: it is a relief to me.’ 

‘Thank you, madame, for the interest you take in my story. I 
am sorry to tell you that I very soon returned with nearly 600 
florins.’ 

‘I hoped you would have successfully resisted the temptation.’ 

‘In my absence, the Spaniard had left the table. He saw me 
return, and smiled as I threw down the first stake—the first I ever 
played—with a burning blush of shame: it was a piece of twenty 
florins, and I won. I gained courage as I went on. All around 
were too intent on their own play to notice me. I took a seat, and 
the Spaniard stood behind me. I continued to win. At last, I 
ventured to glance round the table, and recognised, sitting opposite 
to me, a lady and gentleman, friends of the family in which I am a 
governess—that of an English nobleman. I was disconcerted; my 
calculations were at once upset. I failed to withdraw the money 
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that had been accumulating on the table at the right time; it 
was lost in consequence. I went on with what I still had, but 
could not again settle my thoughts on the game. I lost, lost, 
until, like the poor Frankfort widow, I left the table without a 
kreutzer. As I was leaving the Kursaal, the Spaniard came to me. 
‘* Play,” he said, ‘‘ to-morrow, and you will recover all you have 
lost ; but let nothing, let no one, draw off your thoughts from the 
table. ‘ Be blind, be deaf, be dumb to all besides.”’’ 

‘I am truly sorry for you, mademoiselle. You must not play 
again.’ 

Not heeding this remark, the young lady continued : 

‘Mrs. F. also followed me, and in the haughtiest manner said : 
‘‘Mademoiselle Von Einstein, the Countess must know of your 
amusements. I consider it to be my duty to inform her immedi- 
ately.” I made her no reply, but hastened to the Hotel de France, 
where I am staying by the Earl’s direction, awaiting the arrival of 
the family; for I have been on a visit of some weeks to my mother 
and sisters. Immediately, that I might forestall Mrs. F., I tele- 
graphed to the Countess that ‘‘ unforeseen circumstances compelled 
me to give up my engagement.’”’ My musical talent will always 
command an equally advantageous one; but I regret what has 
happened, because it will occasion my dear mother much sorrow, and 
will alienate kind and considerate friends. I came up to these silent 
glades to reflect on the course I should take; but I fear I have 
wearied you with this long story.’ 

‘ Quite the contrary; and if in your temporary difficulty I can be 
of service to you, it will give me pleasure.’ 

‘I thank you, madame ; and being a stranger to you, I am the 
more grateful for your kind offer.’ 

‘Say that you will not return to the gaming-table.’ 

‘I must try my fortune once more, and I believe shall regain 
what I have lost. I shall borrow a florin from the Spaniard, if I can 
summon the courage to ask him for it.’ 

‘Why from him ?’ 

‘Because of his constant good fortune; and that I shall follow 
his system, which I have a strong conviction will lead to much gain.’ 

‘His system and your conviction are as little to be relied on as 
the Frankfort widow’s dream ; besides, he may refuse to lend.’ 

‘I think he will not; but I have a wateh and other things which 
will procure money. I do not offer them to the money-changers 
and lenders of Homburg, who take every advantage of those who, 
in temporary need or in desperation, seek their aid. At Frankfort, 
I should be more honestly dealt with. But I shall not require this.’ 

‘Will you accept what you wish for from me? You are so 
young, that it might expose you to some annoyance were you to 
borrow of that man.’ 
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‘ Have you ever played yourself, madame ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Then I will accept your offer. Will you lend me a florin ?’ 

‘You commenced last night with a piece of twenty florins, I 
think.’ 

‘One will suffice to-night.’ 

‘TI have not a single florin. Here is a ten-florin piece.’ 

‘I will return it to-morrow, and this very same piece of money. 
But where shall we meet, and to whom am I indebted ?’ 

‘ We will meet in the park; behind the Ludwig’s Brunnen there 
is a pleasant shady seat.’ 

‘I know it well. May I not know your name, madame ?” 

‘Mrs. Melvin.’ 

‘ Melvin !—how strange! And this pretty boy I have so terri- 
fied is little Arthur ?’ 

‘ Papa’s little Arthur,’ answered the child. 

‘You are surprised, madame,’ continued Mademoiselle Von Ein- 
stein ; ‘ your name is familiar to me; and to-morrow, when we meet 
at the Brunnen, I will explain to you my astonishment and pleasure 
that this ten-florin piece should be lent me by you.’ 

‘I wish it had been for any other purpose.’ 

‘Suspend your judgment of me until to-morrow. I will take 
my leave now; for I hear footsteps.’ 

‘It is probably Arthur’s bonne. We are waiting for her.’ 

‘ Auf wiedersehen, madame,’ said the young lady gaily, as she 
tripped away. 


On the following afternoon, before the appointed hour, Mrs. 
Melvin was already anxiously awaiting Gertrude Von Einstein at 
the spot where, on the previous day, they had agreed to meet again. 
Through some openings in the screen of thick bushes planted on the 
edge of the bank that surrounds the Ludwig’s Quelle; she perceived 
a tall, dark, handsome man sipping a glass of the sparkling water, 
and laughing and chatting with the neat little brunnen madchen 
who had just handed it to him from the cool fizzing fountain. The 
flirtation did not wholly occupy his attention; for occasionally he ran 
up the steps, and peered through the foliage along the broad shady 
allée that leads to the Kursaal. He seemed to be expecting some 
person. 

The hour of meeting has passed by. What can detain Gertrude ? 
Has she been disappointed in her hopes, and does she fear to keep 
her appointment ? Mrs. Melvin looked at her watch. 

‘ Another quarter of an hour,’ she murmured. ‘ There may again 
have been some sad scene at the Kursaal. I feel a deep interest in 
her, and she may be in need ofa friend. I will inquire for her at her 
hotel.’ 
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At that moment the gentleman hastily left: the fountain, and 
went up the road. 

‘He must be the Spaniard,’ thought Mrs. Melvin. 

She advanced a few steps, and saw him salute a lady with a very 
low bow. She returned it courteously: it was Mademoiselle Von 
Einstein. They walked quickly towards the Ludwig’s Quelle; but 
perceiving Mrs. Melvin waiting to receive Gertrude, he instantly 
withdrew, apparently not too well pleased. 

‘It is almost unnecessary to ask what was the result,’ said Mrs. 
Melvin ; for Gertrude’s sweet face and bright blue eyes were beaming 
with happiness. 

‘I regret, madame,’ she answered, ‘to have kept you waiting 
so long; but when you hear what has detained me, I know you will 
excuse it. I must give you a brief account of my successes. When 
I left you yesterday, I went from the schloss-garten straight to the 
Kurhaus ; but few persons were there, and they were engaged at 
roulette. I sat down on a sofa; presently Don Fernandez came 
in. ‘Success to you this evening!’ he said; and he and one or two 
others took their seats at the table. Mr. and Mrs. F. too, not- 
withstanding their virtuous indignation at my weakness and folly, 
also took up a position before the tapis vert. When they saw that 
I was about to follow their example, their astonishment was great, 
but did not awe me in the least. 

‘I advanced with the rest, received cards and a pin, and took 
my seat with as much composure as any of the painted old hags 
who were then flocking in to settle down for the evening, but 
amongst whom I resolved never to appear again. At first I watched 
the Spaniard’s play; he won almost constantly. When I thought 
the moment had arrived for my venture, I threw down the 10 florins. 
I staked on coulewr—couleur gagne—20 florins. Now I have 30. 
I take up the piece I first threw down, place it in my pocket, as a 
talisman to be preserved at all hazards. Twenty florins remain on 
the tapis; now 60; so on to the seventh time, when 900 florins 
are before me. I own that I then became a little excited, and had 
nearly gazed upon my winnings too long. The Spaniard, who 
seemed to regard me in the light of an éléve, grew slightly agitated 
too. ‘Is that your stake?” some one asked. ‘‘No,” I answered, 
and raked it towards me. Another moment and the whole would 
have been lost !’ 

‘ You left off then, having won so much, I suppose ?’ 

‘Ono, madame. A voice was ringing in my ears, ‘‘ Go on and 
win; there is not yet enough.” However, I missed the next round; 
put the 900 to my left for winning, the odd 60 to the right for the 
losing stakes. Twice I threw down 10, and lost them ; but now, to 
test the system, 500 florins are my stake. Ihave won! Try again. 
1000 florins; there are 2000, I see. I draw them away; another 
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10 lost. The Spaniard throws away thirties ; but his winning stakes 
are higher than mine. Let me keep my head clear; I am going to 
‘* greatly dare.” You remember I have 2400. There they are, 
notes and gold. I stake them all on cowleur—couleur gagne— 
and I have 4800 florins !’ 

‘ And you were not then satisfied ?’ 

‘Not quite, madame. I continued to play until near ten o’clock, 
when, to my own great satisfaction and the envy of Mr. and Mrs. F., 
I retired from the table with 11,210 florins! What the Spaniard 
won I know not, but it was a very large sum; and between us we 
broke the bank.’ 

‘I fear you will be tempted there again.’ 

‘Never! As I left the table, I vowed solemnly, though mentally, 
never again to look upon the tapis vert, nor to enter a salon de jeu. 
I have passed two days of feverish anxiety, two nights of utter sleep- 
lessness; and the painful alternation of hope and fear, caused by the 
excitement of my two evenings at the gaming-table, has seemed to 
add years to my age. But do not think that I retain for myself any 
portion of the money I gained beyond the 600 florins I lost. I 
should ever hear that sad voice crying, ‘‘ Have pity on my children!” 

‘ This morning I went to the physician who was called to attend 
the poor widow, Madame Lorberg. He told me, that with perfect 
quiet she might soon be restored to a more composed state of mind. 
Her husband, he said, had been so much respected in Frankfort, 
that for his sake and his family’s the creditors were disposed to 
arrange for the business being still carried on, and for allowing time 
for the payment of her debts. This had been communicated to her, 
and last evening he found her more tranquil. At once I went over 
to Frankfort, and sought an interview with the head of the firm to 
whom the physician had given me a letter. He, supposing me 
connected with Madame Lorberg, gave me full particulars of her 
engagements and embarrassments. Eight thousand florins, he said, 
would free her entirely; which sum, to-his amazement, I paid on 
her account into his hands. By appointment I afterwards met the 
physician, and he took me to see his patient. She recognised me 
immediately ; for my face was associated in her mind with the me- 
mory of that fatal evening at the roulette-table, and she became 
greatly agitated. By degrees it was explained to her that I came 
on an errand of mercy. I told her that her cry of agony had been 
heard by Him to whom it was addressed; that God had had pity on 
her children. Poor woman, she knelt, she wept, she prayed. The 
physician did not interrupt or check her emotion. It would do her 
good, he said. I left her, and hastened back, well satisfied with my 
morning’s work. I shall carry not a florin of the money I have won 
out of Homburg. I can very beneficially dispose of what I have 
left, for the poor and the destitute are to be found everywhere. And 
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now, madame, I return you the ten-florin piece, with every feeling 
of gratitude for the kindly interest that led you to offer it.’ 

‘I am indeed grateful that good has resulted from it; for I 
confess that I only anticipated evil.’ 

‘ All has ended well; my telegram is answered; the Countess 
will not hear of my leaving her family, for her daughter is greatly 
attached to me. She tells me too, that she and her son will arrive 
here to-day to meet her daughter-in-law, Lady Melvin.’ 

‘Indeed! then you are the companion and governess, made- 
moiselle, of Lady Emma B. How strange that we met in the 
schloss-garten! You know, perhaps, the object of my husband’s 
journey to England, and that he has succeeded ?” 

‘I know that he has prevailed on his father to— 

‘To recognise and receive, after four years of marriage, the 
portionless wife and her child. But was not the Spaniard waiting 
for you at the Brunnen ?’ 

‘He was, for he has observed that I usually come down for a 
glass of water at this hour; but as I shall no longer be in Homburg 
alone, I shall be released from his unwelcome attentions, which I 
fear, from what he had to say to me to-day, would probably soon 
become troublesome. However, the blame is chiefly due to my own 
folly.’ 

A child’s voice was heard outside the arbour, ‘Mamma! Where's 


mamma? Arthur’s papa is come back.’ 
A gentleman is leading the little boy towards the ladies; of 
whom, as our story is ended, we will now take our leave. 
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At a time when the name of Rochefort, by reason of a remarkable 
series of accidents, is that which is most frequently upon the lips 
of all European politicians, it is perhaps desirable to give some 
account of the life of so notorious a person. 

His declaration against the French government, or rather against 
the late personal French government, is this—that it ought never to 
have existed, and that therefore it ought to be destroyed. The 
conclusion is based upon various arguments, some of which are these: 
that the Emperor of the French is not a Frenchman; that he is 
not even a Napoleon; that were he, his sole right to the crown, the 
exercise of the universal suffrage, has never been proved, because the 
system of voting was and is imperfect ; that the Emperor’s acts have 
been tyrannous, without reference to the will of the people, and 
wholly the result of his own desires; that he has proved himself 
untruthful, and cannot therefore be trusted ; and that he belongs to 
a family (if a Napoleon) treacherous by birth and by nationality. 

Against the Empress, Rochefort urges that, as a Spaniard, she is 
naturally more allied with Rome than France; that her acts b.ve 
proved this; that her frequent interference in the cabinet councils 
has been a breach of the strict Salic law of France; and, finally, 
that she is extravagant in expenditure, fond of display, and ‘there- 
fore bad as example. 

Against Emperor and Empress, Rochefort maintains that both 
are foreigners, and can have no real sympathy with France and 
Frenchmen. 

How far these persistent accusations are true, how far false, 
time, the only test of history, will demonstrate. But upon these 
protests Rochefort has risen to be a power in France. For some 
years past—perhaps three—his name has been known as that of a 
man who has written the most sweeping and, at the same time, 
witty attacks upon the imperial family. Undoubtedly, the form of 
his attack has created his success. A thousand times before and 
since Rochefort rose to the surface the arguments against the French 
imperial family held by him had and have been advanced by scores 
of writers opposed to the dynasty. But in them the ‘wit’ was 
wanting. 

It was only, however, in 1868 that Rochefort became truly, 
positively popular. Having been prohibited from writing in the 
Figaro, the notorious Lanterne was started, with what result we 
all know. The celebrated quarrel with the printer, the trials for 
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exciting contempt against the imperial family, the condemnations, 
and the imposition of fines, together with the writer’s flight into 
Belgium, were matters which created much stir towards the end of 
1868. Throughout last year the popularity of Rochefort and the 
Lanierne rose immensely, while the endeavours made to smuggle 
the prohibited journal into France were remarkable. One mode has 
already become historical in the annals of facetiz. 

Rochefort declared that copies of the Lanterne should enter 
France under the very nose of the Emperor himself.. This the 
author proceeded to accomplish, after a certain way, by half-filling 
hollow plaster-casts of the head of the Emperor with copies of the 
journal in question—thus, after a fashion, carrying out the promise. 
The mode, however, was betrayed, and the celebrated parcel of con- 
traband was stopped at the French frontier. 

Rochefort’s life throughout 1869 was one of much excitement. 
Almost elected in Paris in the earlier part of the year, he only 
obtained a seat in the Corps Législatif late in the autumn; and since 
that time he has, with Raspail, the Holloway of France, divided the 
street honours of the Gallic metropolis. 

His new papers, the Rappel and the Marseillaise, do not possess 
the wit and strength for which the early numbers of Lanterne were 
especially noticeable. They speak plainly, savagely, mercilessly. 
Wit, therefore, is not required. 

It will come upon many as a surprise that the unappeasable 
republican, the man who at the present moment leads the French 
Opposition, is a nobleman. He is Henri, Earl de Rochefort-Lugay, 
son of the marquis of the same name—titles of no modern creation. 
On the contrary, they have been borne through generations. Roche- 
fort—for he has let fall the aristocratic ‘de’—was born in July 1832, 
the terrible year of the cholera. It was not a happy birth, for the 
child’s head was so large that it was looked upon as a deformity. 
This peculiarity of the head still remains, though in a modified de- 
gree. It is high, square, hard-looking, and, like the man himself, 
most exceptional. The face is, equally with the head, hard, clear, 
and firm, yet certainly not wanting in many signs of tenderness and 
even of fun. But the man and his nature are altogether exceptional ; 
and they have so far baffled attack, because attack has been made on 
the assumption that ordinary means were of avail. The wonderful 
head was supposed, in the first place, to present its strange appear- 
ance in consequence of water upon the brain, this belief the more 
especially gaining ground as the child grew up weak and frail. 
Rochefort, however, is now a fairly hearty man. 

At nurse, the head still weighed the child down, and remained 
practically so serious a deformity, that the woman who looked after 
him prepared a cap, which was always worn, and to a certain extent 
took off the over-weighted effect produced by the huge forehead. It 
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was this industrial’s opinion, that if ever Monsieur le Comte brought 
money into his family, it would be by way of exhibiting himself as a 
natural curiosity. 

Rochefort’s whole life has been exceptional. His timidity, or 
modesty, as a child was so great, that it had the appearance of 
idiocy; and even now, at thirty-seven years of age, the man is 
essentially awkward and ungainly. He never gould learn to dance. 

That he is brave, nobody can doubt who knows the particulars 
of his life. As a boy he was quite afraid to ask for anything at 
table, was silent and meek; yet when at the waterside with other 
young men he dived into deep water, although he was utterly unable 
to make a stroke. 

His memory has always partaken of the exceptional nature of 
his mind and body. He has only to read verse to remember it. Vic- 
tor Hugo’s poems are known, line and letter, by Rochefort. Indeed 
it is said that he has by heart most of the great French poets word 
for word. But beyond poetry, politics, and the laws of grammar, 
his memory scarcely appears to exist. It has frequently happened 
that he has forgotten where he lived, if the residence has not been 
occupied by him during some time. Engagements simply pass out 
of his mind, while all ideas of expenditure appear to have no exist- 
ence. Whether this carelessness really is a natural result, or simply 
one of habit, is a question his friends cannot answer. 

His inborn tendency towards verse led Rochefort to rhyme- 
writing almost as soon as he became a schoolboy. A theme being 
set by the master of the school, Rochefort rhymed his lines, and 
then, it appears, induced a neighbour at the same desk to sign them. 
This versified theme was pronounced the best sent up, and the name 
signed to it was read out. Rochefort’s friends say, that he cannot 
to this day speak without emotion of the boy’s honest act in getting 
up and disavowing the authorship. 

From that hour Rochefort became the poet of the academy. It 
also appears that he carried off all educational honours at the lyceum 
where he obtained his humanities. 

In 1848, he being then sixteen years of age, and while still a 
schoolboy, he made his first republican effort. It would appear that 
his tendency towards democracy, even at that early age, was due to 
the example of his mother, who in early life broke away from her 
own family, one of high aristocracy, and declared in favour of demo- 
cracy and free thought. She died some years back, steadily main- 
taining her principles to the very last. 

Rochefort’s first revolutionary demonstration was as leader of a 
school-riot. It was at this same school of St. Louis he brought out 
a manuscript magazine, called the College, upon the cover of which 
was to be found the following profession of faith : 

‘He who accepts command, even of children, is a tyrant; for 
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he arrogates to himself the powers of punishment and reward— 
powers nowhere to be found in the laws of nature.’ 

As illustrating how thoroughly the master-thought of the boy 
dominates the career of the man, it is interesting to mark that, in 
accordance with the theory set out in the above paragraph, in sign- 
ing with the staff of the Marseillaise the protest in reference to the 
‘ homicide’ of M. Victor Noir, he placed his name, not at the head 
of the list, but in the midst; an act which in itself appeared like 
affectation, but which probably was the result of the application of 
Rochefort’s peculiar logical mode. 

A very important deduction may be made from these data. If 
the opinion of the boy of sixteen is reflected in this act of signature 
on the part of the man at thirty-seven years of age, the inference 
holds good that this theory of tyranny and leadership will be held 
in the future. Therefore, in event of the fall of the existing French 
dynasty, the establishment of a republic, and the requirement of 
a president, it is evident that Rochefort would not accept office. 
Under such circumstances this man’s principles would be at war 
with each other. He would not accept a headship, because all 
headship, according to his principles, is tyranny; while by its non- 
acceptance anarchy would certainly be continued. 

Exactly as this writer led a school-riot when sixteen, so in the 
same year he was able publicly to express his opinions—both acts 
being really the result of the revolution of the year 1848. The 
public occasion presented itself through the following circumstances : 
Monseigneur Sibour having been appointed Archbishop of Paris in 
succession to Monseigneur Affre,—killed on the barricades in June 
while administering to the dying,—the new dignitary, according to 
custom, gave a breakfast to the more advanced and distinguished 
pupils of the public metropolitan lyceums. Rochefort at this break- 
fast. represented his college, that of St. Louis. The youth, being 
poet-laureate, was directed by the principal of the establishment to 
prepare a poem for the occasion, hoping thereby to obtain distinction 
for the College of St. Louis. Rochefort agreed, upon the one condi- 
tion of keeping his poem secret until produced by himself at the 
Archbishop's entertainment. The distinction obtained for St. Louis 
by this poem was anything but satisfactory to its principal; for 
the ode turned out to be a satirical panegyric upon the act of the 
Archbishop in adopting the children of certain political individuals, 
whom he described as the assassins of the republican General Brea. 
The poem was received very coldly; for already the people had ex- 
perienced sufficiently of revolutionary principles. The Archbishop 
said nothing ; and Rochefort was in no way lectured. ‘I give you 
my word,’ said the principal of the college to Rochefort’s mother, 
‘I don’t know whether the lad is a fool or a genius.’ If that pre- 
ceptor still lives, he is probably in the same undecided state of mind 
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upon this point. Rochefort took his B.A. degree in the year 1850, 
at eighteen years of age. Drenched with Greek, Latin, and the 
mathematics, home he returned. His father, a literary man, de- 
sired that the boy should be a doctor. He became a student; but, 
amongst his other peculiarities, he had, and has, a horror of wit- 
nessing physical suffering ; and the proposed medical career suffered 
accordingly. He passed his time as a student writing plays—of 
course in verse and five acts; all writers begin with a play in 
verse and in five acts. ' 

It was at nineteen years of age that the turbulence of his life 
began. He became desperately in love with a young distant cousin ; 
and was pleased to be as desperately jealous of a Sardinian who 
visited the house. The Sardinian was a military officer; and we 
all know what that means in most lands. Rochefort requested the 
gentleman to cease visiting the house ; the officer laughed; and the 
next moment he received a blow in the face. It resulted in a duel, 
which the Sardinian, to his great credit, endeavoured to avoid. 

At that time, Rochefort, it appears, knew nothing of fencing ; 
and upon the ground he behaved himself so awkwardly that his wit- 
nesses had to prompt him. However, he escaped without a scratch, 
while the officer was seriously wounded. As result, Rochefort was 
shown the door, and the young cousin was sent away. 

In 1851 the Rochefort family became poor, and the son was 
unable to continue his medical studies—to his own great satisfaction. 
The family. possessed no resources; and Rochefort found himself 
capable only of teaching Latin. After a time, he obtained pupils, 
who produced him something under ten shillings a-week; enough 
upon which to die decently of starvation. 

His people being high in position, he solicited a government 
appointment. He obtained the post of auxiliary clerk in the Patent 
Office, for which he received five pounds a-month; so that the 
income of himself and the family was a little over thirty shillings a- 
week. Madame Rochefort (mére) appears to have been a woman 
of rare intelligence. Throughout this time of tribulation she never 
made a debt. At this date, Rochefort would often be without a 
sixpence in his pocket for a month together. 

As a government clerk he was no more valuable than as a 
medical student. In the first place, he was always late; and in 
the second, he would not permit his ‘superiors to address any 
objection to his doings. His imperiousness, however, served him 
well, for he was recommended to a better-paid appointment in 
another department, in order to get him out of the Patent Office. 
In the new office, something of a similar character occurred ; and, 
finally, he reached the Imperial Audit Office—about the worst 
appointment he could possibly receive, for having written poetry, 
of course he knew nothing of figures. A trifling oversight in the 
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way of an over-charge of a thousand pounds in one account which he 
had signed as audited got him into trouble; but he did not lose his 
post ; on the contrary, he held to it for five years. 

Throughout this lustrum he was aspiring to dramatic litera- 
ture,—the shortest cut to fortune in French literature,—and dili- 
gently frequenting the cheap parts of the theatres. His father 
wrote for the stage largely. The father, a marquess, never put his 
title upon a play-bill out of deference to his peers; the son has 
abstained from using his title by force of republicanism. 

During this same time he acquired the power of art-criticism. 
‘He is an ‘ expert’ in the discovery of the painting of an old master. 
At this acquiring age—nineteen to twenty-four—he also learnt to 
swim, and to overcome a natural giddiness which vanquished him 
when at a height. The acquisition of swimming was a very simple 
matter ; but the second accomplishment called for more scampering 
over the roofs of his government office than the government ap- 
proved of. 

In 1856 he for the first time saw his name in print on a play- 
bill, as part author of a farce styled A Well-dressed Gentleman ; 
but he only made six pounds by this adventure. 

About this date he became the father of a child, whose mother 
deserted it. This is the daughter the attack upon whose character 
led to the fracas with the printer. It is immensely to his credit 
that this motherless child was never deserted; and the country 
nurse proving a mere baby-farmer, Rochefort for some time reared 
the infant with his own hands. 

In 1858 he found himself for the first time on a newspaper as 
a writer—but without payment. ‘By the way,’ said the editor, upon 
the publication of the first article, ‘it is not absolutely forbidden 
my writers to try and be brisk.’ Six weeks passed, and the omni- 
scient editor dismissed him for ‘incapacity.’ Probably the director 
in question obtained somebody who paid for being published. 

His next venture was upon a dictionary of conversation ; and it 
was only in 1859 that he first wrote in an acknowledged paper—the 
Charivari. Here he obtained one penny a line, and the friendship 
of everybody, especially of Cham the artist. His first duel as a 
man was with one Charles Dell’ Bricht, who read over M. Roche- 
fort’s shoulder a letter the latter was reading, and published it. 
Rochefort came off with the first of his scratches. 

About this time he was dismissed from his government appoint- 
ment for ‘ bad writing.’ 

There now remained but his pay on the Charivari—about fif- 
teen shillings a-week. Three days being past, he received a letter 
from the prefect, inviting him to call at the Hotel de Ville. The 
prefect was that M. Haussmann who has recently gone out of office. 
The fact was simply this, that the government had already remarked 
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his incisive style of writing, and was desirous of propitiating him by 
giving him a higher position than the one he had held, after oblig- 
ing the man with a taste of misery, as a warning, by his three days’ 
removal from office. He was given the position of sub-inspector of 
fine arts, at 1201. per year; but finding it was expected he would 
write in Haussmann’s favour, he threw up the appointment, and 
lived on his fifteen shillings a-week. 

He now cast himself thoroughly into literature, and within a 
period of six months produced three pieces, followed rapidly by 
seven or eight others—all light vaudevilles, which gained more or 
less success. The ‘author’s percentage’ for these pieces somewhat 
compensated for the loss of the sub-inspectorship. 

From the Charivari, in which the engravings swamp the writing, 
exactly as we find the case with Punch, Rochefort passed to the 
Nain Jaune. And here he took grade as a critic. Thence he passed 
rapidly to the Figaro, where he obtained 51. for a weekly article. 
His first political attack was upon the now ex-queen of Spain. 
Little governmental notice was taken of this preliminary step. 

From the Figaro, when his year was up, he passed to the 
Soleil, with a brilliant engagement — 401. down, 601. per month 
for two articles per week, and a year’s contract. He accepted— 
successfully. The difference in the circulation between the days 
when Rochefort published and did not was 10,000 copies. The 
Figaro people could not stand this, and at the end of the year 
tempted Rochefort back with 1401. down, and 80l. per month for 
two articles per week, contract for a year. ‘I’m gaining too 
much money,’ it appears Rochefort said upon these events. 

We are now upon the borders of 1868. With his fortune 
gained, he lost his mother. His next duel was celebrated: it was 
with a Napoleon—the Prince Achille Murat—and concerning the 
notorious Englishwoman, one of the scandals of Paris—Cora Pearl. 
Rochefort was slightly wounded. 

His notoriety now began to spread beyond France; and it in- 
creased wonderfully by his next duel with Paul de Cassagnac; that 
estimable personage who has recently asserted that Rochefort sent 
Victor Noir to Prince Pierre Napoleon’s rooms with the full inten- 
tion that he should be shot, and so bring the Napoleonic dynasty 
into trouble. 

Rochefort chose pistols for this encounter. Four balls were ex- 
changed, when Rochefort received a bullet in the right side. No 
evil consequences ensued. 

We are now at the beginning of 1868, when the French govern- 
ment issued a warning against the Figaro, owing to Rochefort’s 
articles, and he ceased to write for that paper. 

The publication of the Lanterne followed. Events which suc- 
ceeded are, doubtless, well remembered. Rochefort was prosecuted; 
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he fled to Belgium, and he was condemned to pay 800I. in-fines, 
and suffer two and a half years’ imprisonment. 

His recent reappearance in France, the sudden collapse of the 
imperial police-system, his return to the lower house, his inevitable 
acceptation of the post of leader of the Opposition, his attacks in 
the Marseillaise upon the Napoleonic family through the ‘ homi- 
cide’ of M. Victor Noir, the part he took in the burial of that ill- 
fated young man, his prosecution by the Government with the con- 
currence of the Chamber for seditious writing, and the sentence 
passed upon him of six months’ imprisonment with 3000 francs’ fine, 
—are all events of the day. 

The question remains, what will become of Rochefort? He is 
as careless of his life as his money, which he simply distributes, for 
he spends little on himself. The possibility is, that he will fall a 
victim to a fanatic of one school or another, perhaps of his own; for 
it has always been dangerous work leading the French masses. 
Should he live, and should the present French dynasty fall or change, 
it is impossible to say what vital part this man may take in the his- 
tory of France. Whatever his faults, whatever his good qualities— 
and he has many of both—it is indisputable that he is the man of 
the hour, the Masaniello of the nineteenth century. He appears to 
bear a charmed life. Water will not drown him, steel will not pierce 
him, lead but slightly wound him; while he only escaped the Prince 
Pierre’s amiable attentions by the simple determination of his en- 
tourage not to let him call upon that cousin of the Emperor’s. 
Practically it must be felt, that had Rochefort been slain instead 
of Victor Noir, who was too young to have made a mark upon the 
populace, by this day tragedy must have encrimsoned the breadth 
of France. Here we offer no opinion; but it is certain that this 
man is the popular idol of industrial France. 

J. REDDING WARE. 
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